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THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN AND THE CANDIDATES. 


HE political campaign that in- 
volves the election of a President 
for the next four years, on the close of 
Mr. Harrison's term, is now fairly 
opened. We have two ‘‘ Richmonds” 
in the field, or two renominated gentle- 
men who have been the nation’s helms- 
men, and two others who represent 
leading popular interests. Of Mr. 
Harrison and Mr. Cleveland the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL has given liberal mention 
at the time of their first candidacy, and 
the newspapers are so full of their 
respective personalities and perform- 
ances, both in and out of office, that it 
were superfluous to adda word. That 
the Republicans named Benjamin Har- 
rison and the Democrats Grover Cleve- 
land so enthusiastically would imply 
that they were at a loss for better or 
more ‘‘available” men. 
The Prohibitionists assembled in Cin- 
cinnati June 29, for the purpose of 
giving evidence to their views on na- 


tional affairs. With an assembly of 
delegates from all parts of the country, 
upward of one thousand strong, it is 
fair to infer that they represent an in- 
fluence in the general community by 


no means insignificant. The fact that 
in 1884 151,809 votes were cast for St. 
John, and in 1888 Clinton B. Fisk re- 
ceived 250,290 votes, shows a growth in 
public sentiment concerning tbe ad- 
ministration of national and state 
affairs that should cause the party 
leaders to reflect somewhat on a pos- 
sible outcome in the near future. 

The Cincinnati convention nominated 
as standard-bearer in the Presidential 
contest John Bidwell, of California. 
This gentleman is a native of Chau- 
tauqua County, New York, and is in his 
seventy-third year. His parents were 
of New England stock, but the boy, 
from his youth, had a strain in his na- 
ture impelling him to migration. At 
the age of twenty he turned his face 
westward, and settled in what was then 
the frontier State of Iowa. A little 


later he went to Kansas, where he 
earned a livelihood as a teacher. Thence 
he went among the earliest tide of set- 
tlers to California The Mexican war 
broke out shortly afier his arrival, and 
young Bidwell went to the front as a 
lieutenant. He served till the close of 
the war, and was mustered out with the 
rank of major. He was a Senator in 
the first Legislature of the new State of 
California. He becamea soldier again 
in 1863, when the Governor gave him 
the command of the Fifth Brigade of 
California militia, and he retained that 
position to the end of the war. In 1864 
he was elected to Congress, and served 
as Chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. He declined a renomination at 
the end of his term, and devoted him- 
self to business pursuits. In 1890, how- 
ever, he was, contrary to his wish, 
made Prohibition candidate for Gover- 
nor of California. He was defeated, 
but his ringing speeches during the cam- 
paign won for him the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of every Prohibitionist voter 
in the State. Gen. Bidwell has the dis- 
tinction of owning one of the largest 
farms in the country—a tract of 25,000 
acres. He found a party of Indians 
upon it when he acquired it, and they 
have been his charge ever since He has 
seen that their physical wants were al- 
ways supplied, while his wife has taught 
them to read and has conducted religi- 
ous services for them. 

The portrait shows the rugged fea- 
tures of a dominant individuality—a 
character developed and matured amid 
conditions that required earnestness, 
positive conviction, force, and industry. 
Strong in practical discernment to an 
unusual degree, he has also an intui- 
tional sense that aids in the formation 
of judgments. His moral nature appears 
well developed, giving us especially an 
impression of very decided opinions as 
to the truth or principle involved in a 
matter. Heisasturdy man indeed as 
concerns his convictions. There is a 
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solid, enduring constitution indicated 
in the physiognomy, splendid breathing 
power, great tenacity in bearing up 
against trials and misfortunes of all 
sorts. Heis a man of clear purpose, 
and devoted to that purpose from the 
hour of its undertaking He may get 
the name of a ‘‘one idea man” in cer- 
tain circles, but his intellect is too broad 


able character, and made up of various 
elements that express in a more signifi- 
cant manner the dissatisfaction cf cer- 
tain important classes of our population 
with the course of either the Republican 
or Democratic methods. The Farmers’ 


Alliance and the Knights «f Labor ap- 
pear to be prominent in the policy that 
the People’s Party would inaugurate 














JOHN BIDWELL, 


CANDIDATE OF THE 


not to take in a wide field of considera- 
tion. 

James B. Weaver, as the candidate of 
the People’s Party, may be said to repre- 
sent a movement for the formation -of a 
Third Party, inasmuch as the meeting 
at Omaha, July 2, was really of a formid- 


TEMPERANCE PARTY. 


and for a first convention gathered to 
express its will in relation to the course 
that should govern in the management 
of our national concerns, it seemed an 
affair that can not be overlooked. Asa 
New York evening newspaper of prom- 
inence said: 
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“The People’s Party Cor vention was 
the most largely attended and most 
thoroughly representative national gath- 
ering which any Third Party has ever 
got together. All sections of the coun- 
try sent delegates, and the delegates 
were full ofenthusiasm. The dominant 
tone of the assembly was discontent 
with existing condition s.” 


crn ~ 
\\ 


belief in the expediency of governn ent 
control over railways, telegraphs, etc. 
The general spirit of its declarations is 
toward paternalism in government, a 
spirit that assumes conditions of equi- 
librium and integrity in office-holding 
that we deem not warranted by our his- 
tory, or the history of any nation. 

Mr. Weaver has been before the 


JAMES B, WEAVER, 
CANDIDATE OF THE PEOPLE’S PARTY. 


Of course all economists who are ac- 
customed to the old methods of protec- 
tion, a single coin standard, the gold 
basis, and the existing status of private 
«corporate privilege, find little to favor 
in the open and free declarations of this 
Omaha demonstration, with its appeal 
for“a paper currency, free coinage, a 
grand scheme of national loans, and 


American public already as an aspirant 
for the honors of the Presidency. In 
1€80 he was the candidate of the so- 
called Greenback Party, and then 1e- 
ceived 350,000 votes. 

A sketch of him was published then 
in which his career was reviewed. He 
is a native of Dayton, Ohio, about fifty- 
nine years of age. Obtaining what 
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education he could in the rude schools 
of that early time he chose law as his 
pursuit, and after a course of study at 
the Cincinnati Law School commenced 
practice in 1854. When the Jate war 
began he enlisted as a private soldier, 
but was elected lieutenant of the com- 
pany. Heserved in many of the lead- 
ing battles in the army of the Missis- 
sippi, and rapidly advanced to the 
position of Colonel. ‘‘ For gallant and 
meritorious services” he was breveted 
Brigadier General May 22, 1866. Later, 
Mr. Weaver has filled places of trust 
and authority and taken prominent 
part in politics, for the most part asa 
Nationalist. In 1878 he was elected to 


a+ 
® 


Congress, and during his two years in 
Washington he was active in measures 
for the promotion of a free currency, 
opposing earnestly the National Bank 
system, and advocating economical and 
reformatory legislation. Physically 
and mentally Mr. Weaver is a man of 
energy and spirit, much above the aver- 
age, and doubtless would strive to ac- 
complish something of permanent im- 
portance in behalf of his special affili- 
ation, should he by a ‘“‘lucky” chance 
drop into the seat of office at Wash- 
ington. This eventuality is, however, 
among the very improbable of occur- 
rences this year, whatever the People’s 
Party may in the future accomplish. 





PHYSICAL MORALS. 


The direct logical conclusion drawn 
from the principle laid down as funda- 
mental to ethics: that morals extends 
as far as human freedom, places obedi- 
encetothose laws which control the phys- 
ical organism as fully inthe rank of 
moral duty or obligation as on those 
which grow out of the associations of 
men, and involve the higher interests of 
thesocial organism. The chief distinction 
of this principle from others is, that it 
makes the source of moral obligation 
extra-human, far above and beyond 
mere human laws, whether civil, relig- 
ious or opinionative. It makes duty 
wider. It is God at the centre control- 
ling absolutely all those orders of being 
which are always subject to all their 
laws, and holding his higher and more 
complex order, man, through law, as far 
as law is absolute, and through responsi- 
bility as far as he is not subject to all 
law. 

This last position may not be 
clearly apprehended at first. The laws 
of gravitation are absolute. Every par- 
ticle of matter is attracted to every 
other particle in the material universe 
with a force which bears a never vary- 
ing relation to distance. Matter is also 
subject to well-defined and never-vary- 


ing laws of motion. Chemical affinity 
presents no variation. The phenome- 
na of heat and electricity, so far as 
known, are absolutely subject to their 
laws. Then why not man? We an- 
swer: he is, and yet he isnot. First, 
every function which he is constituted 
to perform is as absolutely subject to 
laws as matter, and even in breaking 
the laws he does not evade them, but 
is subject still. Infraction is not eva- 
sion, for the punishment which follows 
demonstrates subjection to law even 
here. Second, there are several de- 
partments in human nature, each of 
which has its own set of laws. Several 
of these departments are directly antag- 
onistic. Each suggests a line of con- 
duct or action in harmony with itself. 
Several courses of action are open. 
Only one can be followed. If you fol- 
low anyone you obey its laws, and are 
thus far absolutely subject to law. But 
in doing this you will inaugurate cer- 
tain other conditions which violate 
the laws of other departments. This 
violation is punished in turn, which 
shows subjection even here. There is 
no possibility of escape. Summing up 
all this we have this conclusion : that 
whatever man does is done in accord- 
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ance with law; yet there are certain 
laws growing out of the mutual rela- 
tions of these several departments 
which are not so absolute. They may 
be broken. Here, then, is a degree of 
freedom, and the only kind of freedom, 
from law which mankind possesses. 
Isit mystery? Itis nevertheless a fact. 
Prof. Ladd, we believe, leaves the ques- 
tion of freedom as an undeniable fact, 
but questions whether it is explicable. 
This is the latest view, and, perhaps, 
the best. Now, our first principle is 
that responsibility to God exists where- 
ever this exemption from law occurs. 
And if we can demonstrate that this 
kind of exemption or freedom belongs 
in part to the laws of our physical or- 
ganism, we also demonstrate that moral 
responsibility attaches to such laws as 
fully as it does to those which grow out 
of the relations of man to man in social 
intercourse. This task is easy; for all 
humanity is a living, suffering witness 
to the fact that physical Jaws may be 
broken. Various morbid states, and 
even death, occurs under certain con- 
ditions, which we might avoid by care 
and forethought. This is enough. 

But, is there no difference in the 
kind of responsibility? We see none 
whatever. All natural laws are equally 
divine and binding, having for their 
origin the same Creative Will, and for 
their end or object, one and the same 
thing, human good. We can see no 
distinction of kind. If God, who is 
the centre and source of all things, 
commands, through natural law the 
preservation of this body, are you not 
bound by the most sacred obligation to 
. preserve it? This question, abstracted 
from all circumstances; put to anyone, 
will always evoke an _ unequivocal 
affirmative. Then. what kind of obli- 
gation, what kind of responsibility, 
what kind of duty is it, if not moral ? 

The history of ethics shows that ;- hysi- 
cal injunctions have always formed a 
prominent part of practical morals. 
The Jews required abstinence from fats 


and blood and the flesh of swine, and 
held their use as an abomination. They 
had their baths and purifications and 
fasts. In the Orient, where philosophy 
first began, we find traces of physical 
morals. It was not cultured there, but 
sacrifice, union with the absolute Spirit, 
through subduction of the body, was 
the highest object of the Brahman and 
Hindoo. This gave rise to fastings and 
ablutions, and, in some cases, to flagel- 
lations and se]f-mutilation. Greek phil- 
osophy. which came from the East, is 
colored with Oriental ideas. We find 
the same distinction of body and spirit, 
and the same attachment of all evils to 
the body. The body must be subdued. 
Temperance in all things physical, plain 
food, poor clothing, baths, abstinence 
from wine and all lustful pleasures, and, 
in some cases, almost fanatical exposure 
to extremes of heat and cold, grew out 
of it. The philosophy of Jesus was pre- 
eminently the philosophy of faith and 
charity. The body was lost for a time 
in oblivion, and only the grander ele- 
ments of human character were felt. 
But Paul, a Roman by culture, intro- 
duced the original Greco-Oriental dis- 
tinction of flesh and spirit, and in his 
letters to the churches, forbids drunk- 
enness, rioting, and other vices of a 
similar kind. Medizval Christianity 
encouraged asceticism, and a peculiar 
sanctity attached to the Stylites saint. 
Now, the question occurs: Were all 
these notions of antiquity false, or, on 
the other hand, were they only part of 
the truth ? 

The Christian moralist shudders at 
suicide. It is almost an unpardonable 
sin. Yet, taking it all in all, it is simply 
throwing away the opportunities of life, 
through destruction of the physical or- 
ganism. Simply this, and nothing 
more. If suicide is a grave moral 
evil, what are we to say of those lusts 
and vices, which, by their very nature, 
bring death in the prime of life and 
render the little moiety of being left a 
curse instead of a blessing; an existence, 
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indeed, but nearly devoid of opportuni- 
ties for good, and without the power to 
improve what it does possess. They 
also are moral evils. And what are we 
to say of those exposures to cold, moist- 
ure, bad air, and of those irregulari- 
ties in dress and diet, which inaugurate 
disease, thus shortening life and render- 
ing us unfit for our several duties dur- 
ing a large section of our lives. The 
principle is one and the same. It is 
throwing away the gift of life, and its 
possibilities for good. If one is moral, 
the rest are also. 

But it may be urged that the evil of 
suicide lies in the total destruction of 
life, and the consequent total loss of 
power to do the duties which grow out 
of the higher section of human char- 
acter—a power which, in the case of 
vices and irregularities, is still left us. 
The answer is clear in the face of scien- 
tific truth. Body and mind are closely 
correlated. Mental life is but the ex- 
pression of physicai life. Moral life, in 


every phase, depends upon the state of 
the physical organism. Every disturb- 
ance of the physical functions is im- 
mediately followed by alike disturbance 


of mental function. This consideration 
makes physical morals much more im- 
portant, because the very possibility of 
complete moral life depends upon the 
intactness of the body and the inteyrity 
of allits functions. The ancient pro- 
verb of making the body a ‘‘temple of 
the living God,” is becoming a grand 
modern ideal. 

Another consideration related to this, 
adds still more to the body’s importance. 
All laws are inter-related and mutually 
aidant. Then, if the conditions which 
make moral life possible in the relations 
of man to man, are wholly pbysical in 
their origin, of what character are those 
conditions—moral, or wholly indiffer- 
ent? To illustrate: It is universally 
acknowledged that no man shall in 
anywise abridge the enjoyments of 
another. Every one has an inalienable 
right to all the happiness possible to his 


nature in its highest development, and 
most harmonious environment. Every 
man who abridges this right in a fellow- 
man, is guilty of a grave moral evil. 
This right is double, relating, first, to 
development, and second, to environ- 
ment, and not only are mature men 
and women its possessors, but children 
as well, for the essence of this right lies, 
not in years but in separate, distinct ex- 
istence. Now the laws of heredity 
transmit to children the parental char- 
acteristics, physical and mental, and 
the fact that child-life must be passed 
under the paternal roof makes paternal 
environment and child environment 
one and the same. Now the applica- 
tion: If by drinking, by lusts and 
vices, by exposures, by improper dress 
or diet (whose effects are purely physi- 
cal), you induce weakness and dis- 
ease in yourself and thus transmit 
them to children, what consideration 
can make you innocent? The child’s 
very physical and mental organism is 
affected for evil, and beyond all possi- 
bility of amendment, for, though its 
constitution may be strengthened and 
developed, the possibility of develop- 
ment in such an organism is much less 
than in one more nearly perfect. It is 
loss, and an irremediable loss to the 
child. If it were possible to transmit 
character to a child by a mere volition 
this consideration would add but little 
force to our position, but since bodily 
condition so largely determines heredity 
are you not morally bound to make 
yourself pure and sound in body, and 
to develop yourself to the best pbysical 
condition possible? Thus much for de- 
velopment. By disease and its conse- 
quences you are rendered unfit for your 
duties at home. You certainly can not 
provide as well for the child’s enjoy- 
ment and education, and your example 
before him may be detrimental in the 
extreme. If you reap dishonor the 
child shares it. The child is at your 
mercy. It is often robbed of its birth- 
right to honor and happiness. 
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Anotherexample : Itisacknowledged 
by all that every man has an inalien- 
able right to the results of his own labor, 
and to the benefits which arise from a 
true association with his fellows. This 
is a sacred birthright. By exposures, 
by vices and irregularities, you become 
an invalid, with no hope of permanent 
recovery. Perhaps you have a family 
dependent upon you for support. You 
can no !onger support them or yourself. 
The result is that you become a charge 
upon some one. If upon your family, 
their energies are overtaxed, their rec- 
reations curtailed, and the sunshiny 
spirit of a healthy family is replaced by 
the shadow of sadness and gloom. If 
upon others, they must apply part of 
their labors to your sustenance, receiv- 
ing nothing in return Cases of this 
kind are by no means rare. We repeat : 
If the conditions which make moral 
life possible in the relations of man to 
man are wholly physical, asin the cases 
just given, of what character are these 
conditions? A duty of some kind lies in 
them, and if a duty at all, is it not 
moral? If disobedience toa purely pbys- 
ical law renders at absolutely impossible 
to fulfill a purely moral law, what char- 
acter attaches to obedience to that phys- 
ical law if not a moral character? We 
ought to learn the lesson in morals 
taught by the author of ‘ Rugby,” 
that there is no section of human 
character and life in which we can 
eall action indifferent, Lut we should 
feel a deep responsibility in all 
things. 

One more view demands attention. 
Since we have shown in our funda- 
_mentals that a moral sense or sense of 
responsibility, or of oughtness must be 
present before an action can be ac- 
counted moral, it may be doubted 
whether the condemnations of con- 
science really extend to the class of in- 
fractions of which we are treating, and, 
asa logical consequence from this, it 
may be doubted whether such infrac- 
tions really assume a moral character. 


Analysis of the moral sense must an- 
swer this. Conscience is emotion, not 
judgment. Intellect judges. It per- 
ceives the departure from the law, and 
shows that it is not in accordance with 
the intention of nature. Here its work 
ceases. We say, then, that the act is 
wrong, that it ought not tobe done In 
saying this, what is it that condemns, if 
not conscience? But it might be expe- 
diency or self-interest. We love pleas- 
ure and hate pain. Perhaps it is this 
which condemns. But what more oc- 
curs in condemning theft and murder ? 
We shall be arrested, our liberties de- 
stroyed, tried, condemned, disgraced, 
and perhaps hanged. Self-interest con- 
demns these also. But we say that 
conscience condemns murder and theft. 
So it does, and we say further that it 
condemns not only these, but every de- 
parture from natural law, when the 
mind sees it to be a departure. Self- 
interest condemns in its way, but when- 
ever the peculiar idea of ought enters a 
judgment it is conscience which con- 
trols the judgment. The sphere of 
conscience is unlimited. It extends 
as far as human freedom, and its 
condemnations attach to wrongs in 
the physical section of human nature 
as fully as to those in the higher sec- 
tions. 

Little more remains to besaid. Hu- 
man liberty and human conscience ex- 
tend to the laws of the physical organism, 
and these Jaws are just as divine and 
binding as any others; and morals ex- 
tend as far as freedom and conscience 
extend. 

The application of these principles is 
short and easy. The hygienic laws must 
be obeyed. All the laws upon which 
health and physical soundness depend 
ought to be obeyed. A sacredness should 
attach to them, and all the nobler forces 
of human character should be brought 
to bear upon them, to secure their ful- 
fillment. Further, the body should be 
developed to its highest degree of per- 
fection in order to secure the best mani- 
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festation: of mind, and insure the per- 
formance of every other duty. These 
two things, hygiene and physical cul- 


ture, comprehend all of physical morals, 
and morals covers the whole ground of 
both. JOHN WILLIAM SHULL. 





THREE CRIMINALS CONTRASTED. 


HE life of vice or crime writes its 
characters upon the face in re- 
cognizable form.” This statement seems 
to have its exceptions. Weare occasion- 
ally pointed to the perpetrators of a 
terrible deed, and asked to find the indi 
cations of a wicked disposition in the 
face. Sometimes it is true that there is 
not the forehead “ villainously low,” 
referred to by the poet, but if the man’s 
life were for years a record of depraved 
acts, an examination of his head may 
be trusted to reveal weaknesses and de- 
fects of an important nature, and with 
a direct relation to the kind of crime of 
which he is guilty. 

Within a few months the newspapers 
have had much to say concerning two 
or three men, whose crimes were of a 
most revolting nature, and planned and 
carried out with the skill of superior 
intelligence. One of these, Frederick 
Deeming, was executed in Australia last 
May for the murder of two wives and 
four children. The circumstances of 
these crimes are too inhuman for recital 
here, although they have been published 
far and wide in the daily press. 

The portrait of this monster villain, 
which we publish, shows a far more in- 
viting exterior than most of his “‘ pic- 
tures,” as found in the current prints. 
When the photograph was taken, 
Deeming must have been in one of his 
happiest moods, and for the time, at 
least, had thrown aside the ‘‘ sinister ex- 
pression” that was commonly worn. He 
is described as a commonplace looking 
man, given to ‘‘bold and braggart” 
manners, yet good-natured withal, and 
capable of impressing those who admire 
show and pretension, with a very fa- 
vorable idea of his importance and 
capability. 

A close inspection of the face does not 


win the expert observer. There are 
elements of unbalance in it, of uncul- 
ture and positive viciousness. The 
mouth suggests craft and selfishness, and 
the nose is wanting in dignity and force. 
The eyes seem attractive, but we are told 
that there was a chilling, steely glare in 
their light blue expression that made 
people feel uncomfortable at times. The 
head shows great breadth in the base 
and temporal region ; the selfish nature 


FREDERICK DEEMING. 


must have been very strong. The ad- 
venturous life the man had led from 
boyhood, his dissolute, sea roving 
career could not but have developed 
that nature, and made it master of his 
disposition. 

Another portrait, showing Deeming’s 
head in ‘‘three quarter” view, suggests 
a forehead somewhat receding, rather 
pointed at the crown, and depressed at 
Veneration and Benevo!ence—a state of 
development, in moral respects, that one 
would expect on the basis of the man’s 
history. The large coarse chin intimates 
a strong social nature, but with such a 
‘*training”’ could we expect it to be re- 
fined, delicate or admirable in any way ? 
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Onthis side of the Atlantic, where 
the event occurred that had for its chief 
agent Dr. Thatcher Graves, a more de- 
tailed account of the man and hiscrime 
has ob.ained currency than that of 
Deeming, so that we need not refer to 
its circumstances, other than by men 
tioning that it is a case of wife murder 
also. In Dr. Graves, however, we have 
aman of very different type from the 
subject of our preceding remarks. He 
is well educated, of refined appearance, 
and stood well in society. The portrait 
given herewith suggests a temperament 
of superior quality and an active brain. 
The perceptive elements being in 
marked excess, gives a promptness and 
readiness that would impress most peo- 


THATCHER GRAVES. 


ple with the idea that Graves wasa 
bright smart mau and quite above the 
average. The hair is disposed in a way 
to mask the outline of the head, but we 
think that what is seen of its contour 
intimates want of that true poise that 
contributes manliness and stability to 
character. The ear is set very low, 
. making an unusually wide basal angle, 
a feature that in itself accompanies 
strong development of the physical 
forces and instincts. We judge the 
parts back of the ear to be full, giving 
to the character boldness and irrita- 
bility, a manner inclined to obtrusive- 
ness and a quick temper. The signs of 
a ready intuitive capacity to under- 
stand people and to adapt himself to 


them are seen. If the picture is at all 
faithful in its forehead limning Dr. 
Graves should have been known for his 
readiness, understanding of character, 
his facility of speech, and his shrewd- 
ness in getting on ‘‘the right side” of 
those whose favor he sought. He could 
be the courteous, refined gentleman on 
occasion, and make a deep impression 
in the drawing room. There is an ap- 
parent fullnessof the temples from the 
ear level upward, so that while the ac- 
quisitive and self-preferring instincts 
are strong, those qualities that are in- 
terested in the ethical relations are not 
lacking. Centrally the head seems to 
be flattened or depressed, a condition 
that suggests want of the higher moral 
sensibilities. Such an organization 
would probably show sympathetic, 
emotional impulses, but they would 
not be characterized by deep or abid- 
ing sentiment. On occasion, approba- 
tiveness might impel him to a con- 
spicuous exhibition of philanthropic 
zeal; but he would expect a reward to fol- 
lowsooner or later that would confer sub- 
stantial advantages. A _ self-seeking 
man this, but of a very different class 
from Deeming. One has only to com- 
pare the pictures as we have them to 
discern the marked difference. 

A very different type from either is 
the man who has become the subject of 
world-wide execration because of his 
attempts to destroy life and property 
by wholesale. The ‘‘Anarchist,” the 
‘* Socialist,” who asserts independence 
of the received order of things, and 
points to murderous instrumentality as 
his way of ‘‘regulating” society and 
getting his ‘‘rights,” has an unbalanced, 
erratic, nervous, constitution. He looks 
the disordered, unnatural man he is. 
The artist’s pencil in portraying Rava- 
chol, has doubtless caught the spirit of 
his subject, and so the rough drawing 
is effective. There is an uncivilized 
leer in the expression. He looks Malay- 
ish, and suggests the run-amuck methods 
of those barbarians of the Asian penin- 
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sular. The hair is positively insane. Such 
men are unsafe elements anywhere. 
They have been born and bred amid in- 
fluences that make for permanent brain 
disorder. There is a fever in their blood 
that stirs them to acts of lawlessness and 
outrage. 

Originally the stock might have been 
good, but it has become gravely per- 
verted and warped, and a low type of 
the moto-bilious temperament imparts 
a melancholic and pessimistic caste to 
their view of life. They are ripe for 
desperate acts. All who come in con- 
tact with them realise this, and the decent 
and law abiding strive to keep apart 
from them as dangerous characters. 


RAVACHOL. 


Men of the Ravachol type may flout 
certain great axiomatic principles as 
their governing stimuli, but their reason- 
ing sense is confused, rambling and in- 


coherent. These men are not actuated, 
like thetwo murderers we havedescribed, 
by motives of ‘personal gain, of ‘selfish 
indulgence, their aim is far higher per 
se; it embraces the community in which 
they move, the want and squalor "of 
which they are in daily contact. They 
declare that they would deliver their 
fellows from their wretchedness, and 
do it quickly—at a stroke. They lack 
practical insight ; they can not see how 


society is penetrated with certain great 
methods of action, and how its develop- 
ment is a matter of law. They indulge 
in theories, but lose sight of the logical 
absurdity that lies at the basis of their 
theorization, and are impatient of any 
cool, deliberate attempt to set them 
right. They areselfsufftcient and arro- 
gant, assuming to teach where they 
need instruction. The mental state is 
that of undevelopment ; they are in the 
adolescent period, with its caprices and 
humors, fed and stimulated by danger- 
ous impressions and a vicious, turbulent 
environment. Ravachol exhibits in a 
conspicuous way the resultant of heri- 
tage, pernicious training, and wicked 
example, and emphasizes afresh the 
necessity of sound and methodical moral 
teaching as an established order in 
civilized society. D. 
—_>- > ____ 


“AVERAGE” PEOPLE. 


THE genius soars far to the fountain 
That feeds the snow-cap in the sky; 
But though our wings break in the flying, 
And though our souls faint in the trying, 
Our flight can not follow so high; 
And the eagle swoops not from the mountain 
To answer the ground-bird’s low cry. 


The world has a gay guerdon ready 
To hail the fleet foot in the race; 
But on the dull highway of duty, 
Aloof trom the pomp and the beauty, 
The stir and the chance of the chase, 
Are toilers, with step true and steady, 
Pursuing their wearisome pace. 


False prowess and noisy insistence 
May capture the garrulous throng. 
But the ‘“‘ average’ father and brother, 
The home-keeping sister and mother, 
Grown gentle and patient and strong, 
Shall learn in the fast-nearing distance 
Wherein life’s awards have been wrong. 


Then here’s to the “average people, ” 
The makers of home and its rest; 
To them the world turns fora blessing 
When life its hard burdens is pressing, 
For stay-at-home hearts are the best, 
Birds build if they will in the steeple, 
But safer the eaves for a nest. 
Harper's Bazar. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 


——_e o—- ——_ 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHART. 


PHRENOLOGY A TRUE GUIDE TO 
SUCCESS, 
66 ES, I admit it all may be true ; 
but of what good is it?” 

The speaker, a large-framed, well- 
built man of about 40, whose every ap- 
pearance was that of a thoroughly 
practical business man, had just been 
listening to a somewhat earnest plea for 
the truth of Phrenology by an intimate 
friend, who was younger than himself, 
but possessed of a more enthusiastic dis- 
position. 

‘Yes, I know it is all reasonable 
enough, and, as you say, it has been 
.proved; but of what good is it?” 

‘*Now, Mr. Seaton, you wouldn’t ask 
that question if you had studied Phrenol- 
ogy, and understood it; but Ican prove to 
you that it may be put toa practical use, 
for I have personal knowledge of sev- 
eral cases where it has been. You re- 
member Charlie Green ?” 

‘*Yes, I remember him well, poor, 
weak headed fellow; he went into a 


dozen different kinds of business here, 
and couldn’t even make a living at any 
of them. What ever became of him ?” 
‘* Why, he is in Massachusetts now, 
getting a salary of twenty-five hundred 
dollars a year. He has charge of over 
a thousand workmen, and is giving the 
best of satisfaction. The last time he 
failed here he was quite discouraged and 
disheartened, and Joe Atwood advised 
him to go to a phrenologist and find out 
what he was fitted for. After a while 


he did so, and the phrenologist told him 
that he would never succeed in doing 
business for himself, that he must work 
for somebody else, and that the best 
thing he could do would be to get the 


control or oversight of a body of men. 
Soon after he heard of thissituation and 
applied for it. They gave him a trial, 
and he has proved himself so competent 
that they have now given him an inter- 
est in the business.” 

** Well, I’m glad, for I liked Charlie. 
But how did Joe Atwood ever come to 
know anything about Phrenology ?” 

‘*It was in this way: You remember 
when he was engaged to Carrie Snow ”” 

oa 

‘* Well, I was present and saw them 
at a lecture one evening, and Carrie, 
along with others, went to the platform 
and had her head examined. The next 
day Joe went to him for an examina- 
tion, and while there asked him in a 
joking way what kind of a woman he 
should select for a wife. The phrenolo- 
gist mentioned some of the qualities a 
woman should possess in order to be 
adapted to him, and then Joe asked him 
if one of the young ladies whom he had 
examined the evening before (describing 
Carrie Snow) was adapted tohim. The 
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phrenologist to’d him that she was not; 
and he also added that it would require 
aman of a very peculiar organization 
to live happily with her. Joe never paid 
any attention toit. He went with her 
just the same. Abouta month after, the 
engagement, for some reason, was 
broken, and within a few weeks she was 
married to Mr. Clark. Soon after, when 
Joe heard what an unhappy life they 
were living, he thought of what the 
phrenologist had told him, and when he 
heard later they had separated, he began 
to believe in what had been told him. 
Soon after this he sent his photograph, 
along with thatofa young lady in whom 
he was somewhat interested, and who 
he thought possessed some of the quali- 
ties the phrenologist had mentioned, 
to the phrenological office in New York. 
In return he received a description of 
his own and of her character, and was 
advised that he and this lady were as 
nearly mated as any couple could rea- 
sonably hope to be. Joe then opened 


the campaign in earnest, and was suc- 
cessful, too, and he now has one of 
the happiest homes in the city. So, 
you see, these are two instances where 
Pbrenology has: been put to a practical 
use.” 

‘** Yes, but I am too old for it to be of 


any usetome. Yousee I have a pleas- 
ant home and am pretty well situated 
in business and I don’t believe it will 
pay me to bother with it.” 

‘*Now, Mr. Seaton, I think ‘in this 
you mistake. Were you not speaking 
something about your oldest son, 
Harry, the other day ?” 

‘*I may have, for I have been wor- 
ried about him for some time. I had 
hoped he would succeed me in my busi- 
ness, but he does not seem to be in- 
clined at all that way. He seems to 
think more of school and of books. In 
fact, he is just like his mother—you 
know she was a school teacher; and 
then I am afraid he is getting the least 
bit wild.” 


‘*Then phrenology is just what you 
need to help you out of your difficulty. 
It will show you what he is fitted for in 
life, and it will show you how to train 
him so he will grow up into true man- 
hood. If you had possessed a knowl- 
edge of phrenology when you began 
life for yourself, you would not be 
troubled about him now, but instead 
you might have so brought him up that 
he would be eagerly waiting for the 
time when he should enter into business 
with you.” 

** Do you truly believe all that ?” 

**Believe it? I knowit. There are 
thousands of teachers and parents to- 
day who are making use of phrenology 
in training and governing children, and 
they are using it with success. It is 
very important, too, that it should be 
applied early in life, even before the 
child’s education is fairly begun, for in 
this age nearly every one must be a 
specialist in his work in order to meet 
with any great success, and so it is im- 
portant that the child should be edu- 
cated along those lines he is to pur- 
sue in life and not be taught that of 
which he will make no use. And you 
can make useof it in your business, you 
are dealing with men every day and 
the better you ‘understand them the 
more successful you will be in trans- 
acting business with them. Oh, I tell 
you, Mr. Seaton, we all can make use 
of it. . 

‘“*The more thoroughly we know and 
understand ourselves, the betier and 
truer lives we can live. If we know 
where we are liable to fail when tempted, 
we can avoid the temptation, and can so 
cultivate our faculties that we shall 
grow stronger and be better able to re- 
sist. And then, in the world to come, 
we are to be rewarded according to what 
we have done here. 

‘* Yes, I believe that Phrenology is the 
most, or one of the most important aids 
we have in making use of the talents 
God has given us, and—but it is getting 
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late, it is time I was home, soI sball 
have to bid you good night.” 

‘“‘IT am sorry you can not remain 
longer; but let me say to you before you 
go that I am resolved to investigate the 
subject, for I am inclined now to think 


that what you say is true, and if it is, 
then it is every man’s duty both to him- 
self and to his family, and if he isa 
follower of God, he owes it to Him to 
thoroughly acquaint himself with Phre- 


nology. Good night!” 
W. A. REYNOLDS. 


-+s 


AN OPEN CONFESSION, 


OR THE INFLUENCE OF PHRENOLOGY ON ONE YOUNG WOMAN'S THOUGHTS. 


YOUNG girl sits musing aloud. 

Her words are too good to be 

lost, therefore we will be pardoned for lis- 
tening : 

‘*‘T have just received my phrenologi- 
cal description. Whatdoesitsay? ‘You 
are a medium type or specimen of the 
human family.’ Hum, quite plain! 
neither high nor low—better that than 
the latter. 

*** Are capable of improvement and 
development to a still higher type of 
womanhood,’ Indeed, any one is. 
‘Though not angelic in nature or feel- 


ing, you are far enough removed from. 


grossness or mere animalism to be sus- 
ceptible to refining influences, and are 
disposed to be gentle and ladylike in 
your general deportment. 

‘** You can be the architect of your 
own character, by choosing and willing 
to exercise whatever faculties or propen- 
sities you choose; and the mission of 
Phrenology is in teaching you what to 
exercise and how to do it. : 

‘** *Your love of nature is strong, and it 
will be well for you if you can concen- 
trate it upon some worthy man, and 
settle down to home life. I think that 
is the best sphere or position in life for 
‘you to occupy, and you could be a good 
help-mate to your husband, either in 
domestic or business life. 

***Cultivate concentration of your 
mind upon one thing at atime ; bethor- 
ough, patient and attentive todetails ; do 
not hurry over things, or havetoo many 
things to attend toat onceif you can 
possibly avoid it. 

‘**Make astudy of Physiognomy ; it 


will help you in many ways, and once 
you get the alphabet of it, your own ob- 
servation and experience will carry you 
right along in the acquirement of fur- 
ther knowledge.’ 

‘*Tf I ama medium type of humanity, 
I will make myself one of a higher; I 
will be the architect of my character, and 
so mold it by the teachings of this won- 
derful science and the help of God, to 
fill the highest niche it is possible for 
me. I will aim high, for 
***If you would hit the mark, you mustaim alittle 

above it; 

Every arrow that flies feels the attraction of 
earth.’ 

“*I must clip here, nurture there, 
guiding all with the strong reins of 
truth and right. Not only must I culti- 
vate my moral nature, but also my ia- 
tellectual and -physical being. The 
measurement of intellect, by the weight 
of good health keeping the even balance 
and making the moral tone easier to 
acquire. 

‘**T must not exercise one or more fac- 
ulties too much and others too little, or 
I will become one-sided and deformed. 
I must learn to use my brain and body 
correctly. 

‘*What a grand mission thisis! To 
help men and women better their earthly 
condition, and, therefore, gain for them 
higher and their true places in the next 
world. This ascendency over self is the 
highest good man can do, for he not only 
helps himself, but thousands of others. 
Those who come in daily contact with 
him will be influenced, in a measure, 
often unconsciously, for we absorb some- 
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what of the nature of all our environ- 
ments, be they men, animals or objects ; 
then his nature will leave its mark upon 
posterity, and mankind will be all the 
better for the development of one man. 

‘*Strange how this one infinitesimal 
part of the world can throw so much 
power about it! Butitcan. It grows 
wider and wider, enlarging circles in 
centrifugal motion until the last cycle is 
beyond the ken of man. Or itmight be 
likened to a small stream flowing on 
into broader rivers, widening and spread- 
ing outward and onward into many 
branches, each with its tributaries. The 
approximate whole can not be resolved. 

“The phrenologist says, I would 
do well to marry. I will not sit down 


with hands folded, awaiting the time I 
may be married, but will concentrate my 
mind and strength upon those things at 
hand, doing whatever my hands find to 
do, continuing with the little things, - 
thus to strengthen my powers for any 
of the important things that may appear 


in my path, and if I ever do marry, my 
time, if well filled in the interim, will 
make me more fit to meet the momen- 
tous and heaven ordained duties of wife- 
hood and motherhood, and be better able 
to bequeath to those who come after me 
strong bodies and minds. 

‘* Then I must study mankind that I 
may be judiciousin my choice of friends ; 
better know how to meet acquaintances 
and strangers in all life’s phases ; in my 
business relations I will know with 
whom it is best to negotiate, will better 
my condition materially as well asin 
the higher parts, and last will greatly 
increase my language and conversa- 
tional powers, for one well versed in 
human nature will know how to meet 
and what topics will please his com- 
panion ; with this acquired acumen he 
will readily see the virtues and foibles 
of those around him and act toward 
them accordingly. 

‘*Phrenology teaches then tact, judg- 
ment, diplomacy. With this study I 
will grow. Were I to take it up to the 


exclusion of all other sciences, rather 
than narrowing myself, as in the others, 
I would be broadening ; for I would 
perceive, receive and weigh all around 
me, and some that lie in the dim corri- 
dors of the future would be seen by my 
truth-sharpened sight. 

‘* Every man is an open book ; his life 
is laid bare to the keen scientist; his 
inner being can not be covered by out- 
ward seeming ; Phrenology’s principles 
are too strong, too basic to be overturned 
by weak semblances ; the reader goes 
too deep to be deceived. What interest- 
ing reading it makes, for not one story 
is like unto another! Mankind is one 
changing, kaleidoscopic panorama. 

‘*God put a thought into everything 
made which is destined to grow until 
its fulfillment was reached, before its 
time had run out. He has put a thought 
into every human life, many are but a 
jumble of words thrown together with- 
out coherence or punctuation, others 
have the connecting words missing, and 
others lack only the little marks which 
render asentence complete. How many 
of us will have the thoughts we carry, 
well strung, completed with no word or 
mark missing, and the words rounded 
out into beautiful sentences? Ah, how 
many! Would that I could be one of 
those. 

‘*Have we understood, do we know 
the thoughts each of us carry? If not 
we must study ourselves, know our- 
selves, our failings and our virtues, 
work each out as should be into higher 
and greater strength, doing well all that 
we can, then we will be filling our sen- 
tences out with the words intended and 
finish the idea implanted in us, and we 
will have gained the first glimmering 
of that thought when we have studied 
Phrenology. 

‘* Life can not reach fruition at one 
bound, nor by a few attainments, but 
like the apple blossom buds, blossom be- 
comes the tiny apple, then through its 
stages the beautiful, luscious fruit. So we 
must grow, step by step, though shaken 
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by wind and storm; to be better able to 
withstand the severest blast, and pre- 
vent the worm of blight to gnaw its 
devastation, by a full knowledge of and 
the use to which our faculties could be 
applied. 

‘*This study of self, its cultivation and 
its preservation is grander than all 
earthly studies after religion, only sec- 
ond to that since it is a part of it, and it 
would teach religion to enlightened 
minds who would not embrace religion 
by itself. Its mission is not only two- 
fold but manifold. 


‘*Phrenology opens to the student 
every hour some new delight, some new 
inspiraticn, like a well-spring of joy, 
bubbling up ever of its pure, limpid 
waters. Longfellow well said : 

*** How wretched is the man, with honors crowned 
Who, having not the one thing needful found, 
Dies, known to all, but to himself unknown.’ 

‘** And he must have been thinking of 
Phrenology when he thus wrote, for 
that man who has discovered it and 
himself, dies well, though crowned or 
uncrowned with honcrs.” 

HEART'S-EASE. 


a+ 





IS THE “NEW PHRENOLOGY” REALLY OPPOSED TO THE OLD? 


HRENOLOGISTS who have had 

less time and opportunity to de- 

vote to the study of the brain in its path- 
ological state than have physicians who 
make a specialty of diseases of the mind 
and nervous system, have probably all 
wondered why the latter had apparently 


so commonly found symptoms of a posi- 
tive nature connected with lesions in the 
parietal or so called motor region, while 
lesions in the forehead generally gave 
only negative symptoms, expressed by 
some such term as weakening of the in- 


tellect. In other words, they have, 
doubtless, wondered why lesions in the 
parietal or motor area should cause, ac- 
cording to its more exact seat, muscular 
spasm or paralysis in given groups of 
muscles, while lesions in the forehead 
should cause no disturbance or motion. 

Doubtless they have also wondered 
whether the exceptions to these rules, 
on which is based the so-called new 
’ pbrenology versus the old, were they col- 
lected in a compact series, would not be 
numerous, and whether a close analysis 
of the cases would not give many points 
confirmatory of phrenology proper. 

As bearing on the alleged great ser- 
vice the new phrenology (until recently, 
at least, meaning chiefly a knowledge 
of the motor areas) has rendered man- 
kind, particularly in the line of locali- 


zation of cerebral disease, it may be of 
interest to refer to a recent article by H. 
Oppenheim, Archiv. Fur Psychiatrie 
und Nervenk, XXI. u. XXII., in which 

~he has analyzed twenty-three cases of 
cerebral tumor with autopsy. In only 
two, or at most three, of these could the 
neoplasm be localized by the symptoms 
of paralysis and motor excitation ! 

The tumor might occupy a variety of 
positions, yet hemiplegia be present, al- 
though it is stated that it was more likely 
to be observed the nearer the tumor was 
to the motor area. 

So much for the infallibility of symy- 
toms pointing to disease in the motor 
area. On the other hand, regarding 
the absence of motor symptoms in dis- 
ease of the anterior brain, Bruns, Verein 
Fur Deutsche Irrenarzte, 1891, had 
found in all of four cases of tumor in 
this region a disturbance of ¢ quilibrium 
or power of balancing similar to so 
called cerebellar ataxia; Oppenheim 
had found the same in eighty per cent. 
of his cases, and so on. Of course this 
is not a motor disturbance in the same 
sense that is meant where the so-called 
motor area is disturbed, but it is suffi- 
cient to satisfy the phrenologist that the 
organ of weight can not be denied a seat 
in the frontal region because its lesion 
gives rise to no symptoms. 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


DR. J. J. COWAN—PROF. AMOS DEAN. 


Dr. J. J. Cowan, of Conley, Ga., has 
not been known in his professional ca- 
pacity as a phrenologist, merely; but in 
his practice as a physician has examined 
many heads phrenologically, and given 
advice which has proved of life-long 
advantage to the recipients, as well as 
to parents. In his advice for the edu- 
cation and training of children he has 
been thorough, practical and conscien- 
tious, appealing to the higher nature, 
and thus making permanent impres- 
sions. He learned phrenology when 
he learned the hygienic practice, and 
both sciences under the tutelage of Dr. 
Samuel Irwin, of Jonesboro, Georgia.* 

Dr. Cowan has been a strong friend 
to human progress in all directions, and 
for nearly fifty years successful in the 
hygienic treatment of disease, and it is 
said of him that none of his patients 
doubt Phrenology. He hasgiven away 
many hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
books on Phrenology and the true way 
of living, procured from the old firm 
of Fowler & Wells. 

Dr. Cowan was born April 8, 1812, 
and is therefore now in his eighty first 
year. His honest earnestness has 
brought upon his head much opposi- 
tion. Hesays: ‘‘I believe that nothing 
but Phrenology will bring about true 
temperance. Parents must learn what 
phrenological organs to suppress and 
what organs to encourage before true 
temperance will be universal. I 
have not given one particle of medicine 
since I espoused the hygienic and water 
cure treatment, in many thousands of 
successfully treated cases, hundreds of 
which had been given up to die by the 
regular M. D’s. My soul has been in 
the cause of Phrenology and water cure 
from my first acquaintance with them ; 
for I saw at once they were true, and 
what the world needed. 

‘‘T have raised ten children to be 


+A sketch of Dr. Irwin will be given in due time. 


grown up, seven of them were sons. 
Two were destroyed by the war. Eight 
are now living, all doing well, and not 
one of them drinks a drop of ardent 
spirits. They were raised on a vegeta- 
ble diet. Although eighty years old 
my practice is as good as ever it was, 
and I intend todie in the harness. It 
fits me so well I think I can die easier 
in it.” 

Dr. Cowan shows the right kind of 
spirit, and we hope he may live to bea 
hundred years old with the use of all 
his faculties unimpaired, andthat many 
may rise up and follow his useful, 
earnest and honest example. 


AMOS DEAN, 


Not many men have taken a deeper 
interest in all educational subjects than 
Amos Dean. 

In his lectures on medical jurisprv- 
dence, and in his writings, Phrenology 
has been the foundation of all his ideas. 
He not only named the different facul- 
ties, but gave their definitions, thus prov- 
ing his intimate acquaintance with 
Phrenology, and especially his belief in 
its practical application in educational 
topics and uses. 

Amos Dean was born in Barnard, Ver- 
mont, January 16, 1803. As a boy he 
manifested a marked preference for 
study, and amid the duties of the farm, 
though not benefiting by the many ed- 
ucational advantages of the present day, 
he overcame the difficulties of his situa- 
tion, became a teacher in a neighboring 
district, spent a brief term at Randolph, 
Vermont, Academy, in 1825 entered the 
senior class of Union College, New 
York, then under the presidency of Dr. 
Eliphalet Nott, and in the following 
year was graduated with the second 
honor of his class. 

Mr. Dean began at once the study of 
law, under the direction of his uncle,, 
Hon. Jabez H. Hammond, a distin-. 
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guished lawyer and writer of his day, 
and in 1829 was admitted to practice. 
becoming associated with Azor Tabor, 
of the Albany bar. 

It was during this time that Mr. Dean 
exerted a powerful influence in the in- 
terests of education, and was instrumen- 
tal with others in organizing the young 
Men’s Association, of Albany, of which 
he became first president. All associ- 
ated with him in the beginning of this 
association became men of talent and 


Dean also contributed several articles of 
much interest to the Edinburgh as well 
as the American PHRENOLOGICAL.JOUR- 
NAL. 

During the visit of George Combe to 
Albany, in 1838-9, Mr. Dean was one of 
his most ardent supporters; he was to 
Mr.Combe at that time,in many respects, 
what Nahum Capen was to Spurzheim 
in Boston. In 1838 Mr. Dean became 
identified with the organization of the 
Medical College, and from that time till 


PROF. AMOS DEAN, 


influence, and nearly all of them be- 
lievers in Phrenology. 

Amos Dean was one of the first in 
the United States to espouse publicly 
the science of Phrenology. 

About 1830 he delivered a course of 
lectures on Phrenology before the 
Young Men’s Association of Albany. 
These lectures were afterward published 
in a small volume, under the title of 
‘** Elements of Phrenology,” which met 
with quite a favorable reception. Mr. 


1859 occupied the chair of Medical Jur 
isprudence in the institution. In 1§39 
Mr. Dean wrote and published a book 
entitled ‘‘The Philosophy of Human 
Life; being an Investigation of the Great 
Elements of Life, the Power that Acts, 
the Will that Directs the Action, and 
the Accountability that Influences the 
Formation of Volitions, together with 
Refiections Adapted to the Physical, Po- 
litical, Popular, Moral and Religious 
Natures of Man.” 
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The topics discussed in this work are 
among the most difficult and abstruse 
that ever came before the human mind, 
and Mr. Dean’s method of handling 
them proved his thorough knowledge of 
the structure and functions of the brain. 

The entire work was based on phreno- 
logical principles, though the technical 
language of the science was not gener- 
ally used. The author commenced by 
defining the number and nature 
of the primitive faculties of the 
mind. He devoted the chief body 
of the work, under the heads of physi- 
cal, popular, political, moral and reli- 
gious sanctions, to prove and illustrate 
this point, viz., that the Creator governs 
the world of mind in the same way that 
He does the world of matter—i. e., by 
subjecting it to the operation of general 
laws. The style, arrangement and 


manner in which the views are pre- 
sented are decidedly original, chaste and 
elegant. Mr. Dean also wrote a Manual 
of Law and History of Civilization. 


In 1851 he, with the Hon. Ira Harris 
and the Hon. A.J. Parker, was actively 
interested in establishing the Albany 
Law School, of which he assumed chief 
management, resigning his position at 
the medical college in 1859 in order to 
devote himself more completely to the 
responsibilities of his position. He was 
also officially connected with the Dudley 
observatory, the Albany Female Aca- 
demy, and the State Normal School, 
proving his deep interest in the educa- 
tional institutions of Albany, and 
though honored with the election of 
chancellor and professor of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, he did not see fit to 
sever his relations with his Albany in- 
terests. A few brief quotations from 
his lectures on the Medical Jurispru- 
dence of Insanity may appropriately be 
given here. 

‘The value of science to the great 
mass of mankind is derived from the 
practical applications of which its truths 
are susceptib'e.” 


‘*Fortunately we have at last suc- 
ceeded in discovering in the science of 
the mind the elements of a system, defi- 
nite in its proportions, understandable 
in its nature, harmonious in its results.” 
‘“*At the foundation of everything 
mental, whether healthy or diseased, 
we recognize this great truth, that the 
mind is not a single general power, pos- 
sessing, originally, capacities every way 
equal ; but is made up of a great num- 
ber of independent powers and faculties, 
each being a power or an instrument of 
thought or of feeling, possessing its 
own constitution, its own specific func- 
tion, and being independent of every 
other, except as to its modes of opera- 
tion and certain mutual and reciprocal 
relations established between all.” 

Regarding Mr. Dean, John J. Hill, 
one of the early organizers of the Young 
Men’s Association, in his ‘‘ Reminiscen- 
ces,” writes: ‘‘His industry, learning 
and ability are manifest in the many 
works which he composed. He was a 
man of most serene and amiable dispo- 
sition, never ruffled orill-natured. I 
was in daily intercourse with him for 
several years and no stranger would 
ever have supposed that the merry, so- 
ciable, good-natured person before him 
was the erudite philosopher, scholar 
and historian, Amos Dean.” 

In Thurlow Weed’s beautiful sketch 
of Professor Dean’s life it is written: 
‘*Tf we sought toadd panegyric to what 
we have said, we should speak of his 
qualities as a man and his virtues in 
private life. 

‘*Herein, if possible, his character 
was higher and nobler than in any 
other walk of life. 

‘*To the qualities which we have de- 
scribed, he united a pleasing address, 
a quiet demeanor, a generosity of senti- 
ment and an absence of guile, that 
endeared him strongly to the circle of 
his companionship.” 

Mr. Dean was one of the regents of 
the University of New York, in which 
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capacity the writer of this sketch be- 
came most thoroughly acquainted with 
him through the transaction of official 


business connected with the University. 
Professor Dean's death occurred 
January 19, 1868. 
CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 





THE FIRST WOMAN LAWYER OF FRANCE. 


HE woman lawyer has invaded 
France—or, rather, a woman has 

been admitted to the hitherto rather ex- 
clusive legal circle of Paris. Sarmisa de 
Bilcesco, of whom the engraving is a 
fair portrait, is the young lady who by 
her diligence and capacity overcame the 
prejudice of the older jurists and won 
with her certificate the highest honors 
in a class of five hundred, of which she 
was the only woman. Her father is said 
to be a banker of Bucharest, Roumania, 
and who inspired her childish ambition 
with the desire to become a lawyer, and 
supplied the necessary advantages for 
preparatory training in that behalf. So 
well did she apply herself to her studies 
that at the age of seventeen she passed, 


with flying colors, an examination with 
the young men in the college of Buch- 
arest, receiving the degree of bachelor 
of letters and science. 

Next her steps were turned toward 
Paris, where she sought admission to 


the Ecole du Droit. Such an unusual 
request caused some agitation among 
the faculty, three of the professors ob- 
jecting to her entrance on the ground 
that her male fellow-students might 
make things unpleasant for her. This 
objection. was finally set aside when 
Mile. Bilcesco proved her right to 
entrance by winning the highest rank 
in her entrance examination, and she 
was accordingly given a seat in the same 
room with the students, but somewhat 
apart from them. 

Six years’ attendance at the law school 
are necessary before the student is con- 
sidered ready to enter upon practice, 
and Mlle. Bilcesco was one of the most 
faithful in meeting this requirement. 
At the age of twenty-three she was 
graduated, and then with the full invest- 


ment of authority she returned to Bu- 
charest, where she now practices Pro- 
ficient already as an artist, musician 
and linguist, she is studying English in 
view of a visit to this country next 
year. 

A good organization her portraitshows. 
The head is large and the temperament 
favorable to liveliness, promptness of 
thought and good health. Her will is 
strong, and the perceptive elementsof the 
intellect have a direct purposeful expres- 
sion that intimates steadiness of atten- 
tion to the subject in hand. The whole 
anterior part of the head is well filled 
out and shows the disposition toward 
habits of reflection and study. Language 
is organized in a way to give excellent 
verbal memory, clearness and precision 
of statement, technical accuracy. She 
appreciates rules and principles and 
should be more than commonly system- 
atic in her habits and conduct. Hers is 
a rather sympathetic nature on its social 
side. She is womanly in her affections 
and wants the pleasure and advantages 
of congenial companionship. Thestrong, 
broad cheek-bone and full chin promise 
unusual vital recuperation and long- 
evity. 





ForEHEADS.—Of late years physiog- 
nomists have declared for straight and 
compact foreheads, rather than high 
ones. High ones are often confounded 
with foreheads merely bald; and bald- 
ness, whether natural or otherwise, is 
never handsome; though in men it 
sometimes takes a character of simplicity 
and firmness. According tothe Greeks, 
the high forehead never bore the palm. 
A certain conciseness carried it. A large 
bare forehead gives a women a mascu- 
line and defying look. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 





WHAT IS DUE TO CHILDREN. 


HERE is a humorous vein in the 
following article, but the crisp 
pointedness of its moral teaching should 
impress every mother and father who 
reads it. 

The old adage that a girl is wortha 
thousand dollars, and a boy worth fif- 
teen hundred, is a depreciation of 
values. I warrant that the man who 
invented the theory was a bachelor, or 
he would not have set down the young- 
sters so far below cost. When the poor- 
est child is born, a star of joy points 
down tothe manger. We are tired of 


hearing of the duty that children owe 
their parents. Let some one write a dis- 
quisition on what parents owe their 
What though they do upset 


children. 
things, and chase the cats, and eat 
themselves into colic with green apples, 
and empty the castor of sweet-oil into 
the gravy, and bedaub their hands with 
tar? Grown people have the privilege 
of larger difficulties, and will you not 
let the children have a few smaller pre- 
dicaments? How can we ever pay them 
for the prattle that drives our care 
away, and the shower of soft flaxen 
curls on our hot cheek, and the flowers 
with which they have strewn our way, 
plucking them from the margin of their 
cradles, and the opening with little 
hands of doors into new dispensations 
of love? 

But there are children who have been 
so thoroughly spoiled they are a terror 
to the community. As you are about to 
enter your neighbor’s door, his turbu- 
lent boy will come at you with a plunge 
of a buffalo, pitching his head into 
your diaphragm. He will, in the night, 
stretch a rope from tree to tree to dislo- 
cate your hat, or give some passing citizen 
sudden halt as the rope catches at the 


throat, and he is hung before his time. 
They can, in a day, break more toys, 
slit more kites, lose more marbles than 
all the fathers and mothers of the neigh- 
borhood could restore ina week. They 
talk roughly, make old people stop to 
let them pass, upset the little girl’s 
school-basket, and make themselves uni- 
versally disagreeable. You feel as if 
you would like to get hold of them just 
for once, or in their behalf call on the 
firm of Birch & Spank. 

It is easy enough to spoil a child. No 
great art is demanded. Only three or 
four things are requisite to complete the 
work. Make all the nurses wait on him 
and fly at his bidding. Let him learn 
never to go for a drink, but always have 
it brought to him. At ten years of age 
have Bridget tie his shoe-strings. Let 
him strike aunty because she will not 
get him a sugar-plum. He will soon 
learn that the house is his realm, and 
he is to rule it. He will come up into 
manhood one of those precious spirits 
that demand obeisance and service, and 
with the theory that the world is his 
oyster, which, with knife he will pro- 
ceeed to open. 

If that does not spoil him, buy him a 
horse. Itis exhilarating and enlarging 
for aman to ownsuchananimal. A 
good horseback ride shakes up the liver 
and helps the man to be virtuous, for it 
is almost impossible to be good, with 
too much bile, an enlarged spleen, or a 
stomach off duty. We congratulate 
any man who can afford to own a horse; 
but if a boy owns one, he will probably 
ride on it to destruction. He will stop 
at the tavern for drinks. He will bet 
at the races. There will be room enough 
in the same saddle for idleness and dis- 
sipation to ride, one of them before, 
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and one of them behind. The bit will 
not be strong enough to rein in at the 
right place. There are men who all 


their lives have been going down hill, 


and the reason is that in boyhood they 
sprang astride a horse, and got going so 
fast that they have never been able to 
stop. 


QS 


WHICH WAS RIGHT? 


Under this title asketch of much sug- 
gestive value occurs in one of our ex- 
changes that deserves place here. The 
author’s name is not given. 

‘**Oh, mamma!”’ cried little Harold 
Brandon, ‘‘you should have heard 
Dick Stuart: he’s been telling such 
awful stuff—just horrible—he says—” 
and then followed a brief account of a 
profane and really disgraceful conver- 
sation he had heard coming home from 
school a few minutes previous. 

‘*Harold!” exclaimed his mother, 
with scarlet face and eyes flashing with 
mingled pain and anger, ‘‘ never let 
me hear you speak of such things again! 
It is terribly wicked of Dick Stuart, and 
you are a very naughty little boy to 
listen to him. You have grieved me 
greatly by your conduct.” 

‘But, mamma, Dick says such things 
are true, and—” 

‘*Not another word, Harold. Dick is 
a wicked boy. You must never listen 
to him again. Good little boys never 
speak of or listen to such talk as that. 
Now run away to your play, but re- 
member what mamma has told you.” 

Ashamed, although not exactly peni- 
tent, Harold ran out of the room. He 
was an honorable and dutiful little 
fellow, and he tried not to think of 
what Dick had said, but occasionally 
it occurred to him in spite of his 
efforts. 

‘*T shall ask papa; he will tell me. 
Mamma always shuts me up so,” he 
thought a little indignantly ; but this 
hope was nipped in the bud. 

Mr. Brandon returned to dinner soon 
after, and Harold followed him at once 
to the library, where his mother was 
still sitting. He was wondering how 
he could secure his father’s undivided 


attention for a few minutes, when Mrs. 
Brandon exclaimed : 

‘Henry, do you know your little 
boy has been very naughty? He has 
been listening to such horrid talk, and 
then came and repeated it to me.” 

She glanced at her husband as she 
spoke, with an expression her little boy 
thought meant a great deal more than 
her words. Mr. Brandon was a quiet 
man, absorbed in his profession, and 
with unlimited faith in his wife’s 
ability to train up their childin the way 
he should go. He rarely interfered, and 
on the present occasion contented him- 
self with saying : 

‘“*That was very wrong, my boy. 
You must not listen to anything you 
think your mother or I would be dis- 
pleased with ; neither must you repeat 
such words.” 

Certainly, to his mother, Harold 
never did. However, his parents had 
not forbidden him to play with Dick 
Stuart, and in spite of his wickedness 
Dick was quite the pleasantest and jol- 
liest boy in schoo! ; so, a little against 
his conscience, Harold continued to be 
very friendly with him. After a time 
he became quite accustomed to Dick's 
rough language, and although it hurt 
him a good deal at first, for he was na- 
turally a refined little lad, the evident 
approval of many of the older boys had 
such an influence upon his plastic mind 
that he began to think it was positively 
manly. A year later, could his mother 
have heard him discoursing to an ad- 
miring group of schoolboys her heart 
surely would almost have broken. 
Innocent, pure-minded little Harold 
was sadly changed, yet neither of his 
parents noticed it. He grew to man- 
hood ; tall, handsome, clever and ener- 
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getic. He was a general favorite, and 
greatly sought after, and although too 
high principled and self-controlled to 
be dissipated in any way, he yet found 
pleasure in the society of men who were 
called roues. When he was twenty- 
seven he fell in love with a beautiful 
girl of twenty one, and was fortunate 
enough to win her affection. 

Grace Bethune was as good and sen- 
sible as she was clever and pretty. She 
was so intensely refined that it was 
rather a wonder that she did not feel 
that Harold Brandon’s mind was out of 
uniscn with her own, yet perhaps not 
either, for she was one of those women 
who instinctively bring out the best 
there is in their associates. Harold's 
own sense of unworthiness may have 
had a good deal to do withit. He felt 
that it should be the effort of his life to 
become worthy of her and, happily for 
both, this feeling did not wear off after 
they were married. 

One evening, a month or two after 
their marriage he thoughtlessly ex- 
pressed himself in a manner that made 
Grace shrink from him in horror. 

‘**You do not really mean that? It 
can not be possible that you really hold 
such views?” she said, tremulously. 
And it seemed to him as he looked into 
her white, pained face, and dark, hor- 
rified eyes, that he had not meant it, 
although it had been one of his pet 
theories among men for ) ears. 

‘**No--no! I merely give you the 
side most men take ” 

‘** Never speak so again, Harold,” she 
said, earnestly. ‘‘Do not associate 
with men who are so immoral, for im- 
moral they must be, at heart anyway, 
to hold such views. If—if you were to 
speak and think in that manner, it 
would almost kill me.” 

“*Tfit did not kill her, it would at 
least slay her love for me to know me 
asIam. I must be careful and shun 
those hounds,” her husband thought 
uneasily. The ‘‘ hounds,” as he called 
them, had for years been his dearest as- 
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sociates, and were considered very eli- 
gible young men by half the mammas 
in town, but Harold’s mind was under- 
going a great change. He and his wife 
were more constantly together than 
most husbands and wives, and he soon 
became thoroughly disgusted with 
everything unchaste and unrefined. 
Yet for years he had to watch himself, 
lest he should betray the bent his 
mind had been inclined in. Their 
married life was very happy. Grace 
had discovered ere the honeymoon 
waned that her husband was not quite 
so perfect as she had pictured him, but 
he was so devoted to her. and so un- 
selfishly anxious for her happiness 
that, like a sensible little woman, she 
kept her disappointment hidden, and 
seemed only to remember that in Har- 
old’s unfading devotion she was blest 
above others. She realized this more 
and more, as she beheld the many un- 
happy homes and unloved and neglec- 
ted wives among her acquaintances. 
Then, too, she thought that perhaps her 
husband had been disappointed in her, 
although she fondly hoped and believed 
not. 

Years after they had been married, 
Harold Brandon was lying on the 
lounge in his wife’s pretty sitting room 
one afternoon, suffering with a neural- 
gic headache. His wife was sitting be- 
side him, soothing his aching temples 
with a soft almost mesmeric touch. 
Just as she fondly hoped he had fallen 
asleep, the door was gently opened and 
their only son, a bright, handsome lad 
of nine years, came on tiptoe across the 
room to her. 

Grace glanced anxiously at her hus- 
band; his eyes were closed and he 
se2mad to be sleeping peacefully; he was 
not easily aroused; so she kissed little 
Earl and held a bright, whispered con- 
versation with him. 

‘*Mamma,” he said presently, liftinga 
flushed, eager face to her fair, sweetone. 
‘** Joe Bruce is a very rude boy, he has 
been telling us such strange and wicked 
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stories, and do you know he says good 
boys never grow to be men !” 

Harold Brandon's eyes half opened 
and he glanced from his wife to his 
child a little uneasily. They did not 
notice him: so he feigned sleep again. 

‘*Would you like to tell me about it, 
Earl ?” Mrs. Brandon inquired, gently. 

Ear! looked at her doubtfully. 

** Joe said if I asked you about it, you 
would punish me; I knew you wouldn’t 
mamma,” he said, after a moment, and 
then he went on to tell her very much 
the same story his father had told his 
mother nearly thirty years before. 

**Oh, my dear little boy, I am grieved 
you have heard this,” said his mother. 
tremulously, and she drew him closely 
in her arms as if to shield him from 
some evil. Looking up, Earl saw that 
her eyes were full of tears. 

‘*Oh, mamma, I am so sorry !’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘*Is there anything you would like to 
ask me about ?” she inquired, gently. 

‘** Yes.” He asked her a question; she 
answered it wisely, in a way to satisfy 
his curiosity. 

**You will not play with Joe Bruce 
or such boys, dear? Do not listen to 
such rough language. If you can not 
help hearing, and anything excites 
your curiosity, don’t repeat it to any one 
else, but come straight to me. If I can- 
not explain it, papa will, if you are old 
enough to comprehend. You know, 
Earl, there are many things in your 
books you are too young to understand, 
and there will be just as much you will 
hear outside, probably.” 

‘*Mamma, why does Joe Bruce speak 

so?” he asked, curiously. 

‘*He must naturally be a bad boy. 


and he wishes to poison your mind as 
his own has been poisoned, I am afraid. 
You will remember, dear, and you will 
not listen to or repeat such language, 
unless, as I said before, you want to 
know what is true.” 

‘* Yes, mamma, I will try not even to 
think of it.” 

‘* You are mamma’s own good boy. I 
am so glad my darling came straight to 
me with this poisonous stuff,” his 
mother said. Then she kissed him and 
sent him away on some pleasant er- 
rand. 

‘* Grace,” Mr. Brandon said gravely, 
as the door closed after Earl. His wife 
started nervously; she had almost for- 
gotten his presence. 

‘*Oh, were you listening !” she asked, 
distressingly. ‘‘Was it not painful, 
Harold? Our dear little Earl to hear 
that ?”’ 

“Tt will not hurt him, with such a 
mother,” her husband said quietly. 

**Harold, what should I have done ? 
You will know better than I for you 
were a boy once yourself. Was I 
wrong in speaking to him as I did ?”’ 

‘*T think God gave you your intuition, 
dear,” he said. ‘‘I went astray just 
where our boy stood awhile ago. If my 
mother had talked to me as you talked 
to Earl, your husband would have 
been more worthy of you, Grace. 
Another thing I am convinced of, if a 
man wants to keep his boys from going 
wrong he must be in every sense of the 
word a companion to them, and teach 
them by example as well as by precept. 
Grace, if our united efforts can save 
our boy from pitfalls and make a good 
man of him, I think he is, and will be, 
in little danger.” 





PHYSICAL AND MORAL 

HERE is no more important ques- 

tion in the social economy than 

the one of properly developing the 
minds and bodies of the children. A 
healthy being is the best heritage that 
a father or mother can leave to.a child. 


HEALTH OF CHILDREN. 


Health is a comprehensive term and 
includes the moral as well as the physi- 
cal nature. The child whose body is in 
a good condition, but whose morals are 
ina poor condition, is not a healthy 
child as I mean the term healthy. Bet- 
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ter poor health and great morality than 
great health and poor morality. But 
why cannot the equilibrium be pre- 
served? The mother by observing cer- 
tain conditions, by placing herself 
within as well as without certain influ- 
ences, by cultivating certain phases of 
her moral nature, can largely fore- 
shape the character of the offspring. 
But parents—the mothers as well as 
the fathers—are lamentably deficient on 
this point. They do not bestow upon 


the subject the thought that it deserves. 
If they would give to their children the 
care that by every natural law they 
are required to give to them, there is 
no doubt that the children would be 
better, and society would be benefited 
by the careful oversight. 


That there 


are many parents that do not properly 
care for their offspring is quite as true 
as thatthere are some parents that do 
give them all the attention they need. 
A child should not only be well fed and 
properly housed and clothed, but its 
moral life demands just as proper cul- 
tivation as a tree or a flower, if there isa 
desire that either the tree or the flower 
shall reach its full stature in the one 
case and its complete efflorescence in the 
other. And what is the child in its rela- 
tion to society if its moral nature is not 
carefully and systematically developed ? 
The evolution of the mind is asim portant 
as the evolution of matter. In many 
ways it is more important. The moral 
nature affects others. The physical 
nature chiefly affects the individual. 





AN INFANT’S REFLECTIONS. 


GERMAN pbysician, who evi- 

dently has some clear notions 

of an infant’s early needs, gave to a 

newspaper the following pathetic diary 

of a baby who, after thirteen days in 
this world, departed. 

First Day—Wonderful, heavenly! 
At last I am in this beautiful world! 
Who would have thought it, that one 
could breathe, freely breathe, and cry 
out what one thinks? I rejoice par- 
ticularly in the sunlight and blue sky, 
in the fresh, pure air, with its coolness. 
If I could only see and feel all this 
splendor ! 

Second Day--O, this horrible heat! I 
have been deceived. This air, this 
water, this light; how entirely differ- 
ent have I imagined it would be! But 
patience, all will come right by and by. 
The old woman who cares for me does 
not seem to understand me. 

Fifth Day—Still no solution. If it 
goes on this way, 1 can not hold out 
long. The whole livelong day I must 
lie buried in feather cushions so that I 
can scarcely gasp down a bit of air. 
Two linen and one flannel binders, a 
little shirt, a flannel slip, a long cushion 


filled with feathers in which I am 
wrapped from head to foot, over this a 
coverlet filled with feathers, the cur- 
tains of my crib drawn to, the room 
darkened with double curtains, the 
windows closed, so must I, poor worm, 
lie from morning till evening. My 
burning skin is worse off than the hot 
stove near me, which can at least, as I 
feel, give off its heat. O, that I did 
know what I shall do! If I cry, it 
brings the old woman with her milk, 
whicn increases my misery; If my 
hands are cold while my brain and 
skin are burning, she brings a few 
more wraps. I turn my _ half-closed 
eyes from side to side seeking help, and 
my tormentor says ‘‘the baby shivers,” 
and really heats the horriblethings at the 
stove. Will no one come to my relief? 

Tenth Day—Again a fearful night! I 
cry, but Iam not understood. I must 
drink, drink, and again drink, until the 
stomach overflows. A half-hour later 
they give me something with a horrible 
taste from a teaspoon. Air, air, pure, 
cool air, light, water! Shall I then 
have no help from this world ? 

Twelfth Day--Yesterday there was a 
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great council of my aunts and cousins. 
Each one advised a different remedy 
for my sickness, but all agreed that its 
cause isa cold. Warmth was urgently 
recommended, and I received a new 
kind of infant food, just discovered, 
and some strengthening wine, which 
heated my brain yet a little more, so 
that I was deathly still. My body ‘is 
wrapped so tightly with the roller that 
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my stomach overflows every time a tea- 
spoonful of anything is given. My feet 
are forcibly extended and enveloped, so 
I can not bring them up to relieve the 
pain, but my feeling is gradually going. 
Would that all were soon over ! 

Thirteenth Day--Farewell, thou 
beautiful world! Thy light and thine 
air have been denied me, but thither, 
where I go, there are no fetters. 














HE writer of the following, which 

appeared in the Popular Medi- 

cal, hits the main point in the matter 

of mind condition as an influence in 
sickness : 

** Races and nations differ greatly in 
their power of resisting and overcoming 
disease simply by reason of the charac- 
teristic attitude of the will and the dis- 
position of the patient toward the physi- 
cal illness. Just so do all, even brothers, 
differ in thesame way. Thousands are 
physically sick, because mental resolu- 
tion and spiritual domination is weak 
and illogical. This is strikingly true in 
reference to the beginnings of disease. 
Thesecret of continuous good health does 
not always consist merely in physical 
resistance or robustness, but in sharply 
conquering the subtle beginnings of 
corporeal abnormality by pure will- 
power. 

‘“‘There are two homologues of this 
power that illustrate it exactly. Who 








THE MIND AS A REMEDIAL FACTOR. 


has not seen whimsicality, crankiness 
and oddity, by self-indulgence, slowly 
degenerate into monomania, and even 
into downright insanity? And, again, 
who can doubt that in the commence- 
ment many such persons are perfectly 
conscious of the abnormal tendency, 
and are, moreover, perfectly capable of 
not doing the ridiculous or self-forget- 
ful things. They are at first driven by 
no imperious necessity. It is precisely 
so when one gives way to immoral 
courses of life. At first the voice of 
conscience is clear, by and by control is 
lost, and the voice is entirely silent. 
The analogies obtain in the matter of 
health. The adage, ‘‘ Resist the begin- 
nings of evil,” holds also here. All dis- 
ease begins subtly, almost insensibly, 
as chill, lassitude, malaise, etc. Caught 
at this stage and fought down by a virile 
volition, that which, by self-indulgence 
would have proceeded to genuine fever 
and illness, may often be resolved into 
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routine normality of health. A brisk 
walk of five miles in the teeth of ex- 
haustion and weariness has saved many 
from severe illness. And so in types of 
disease that are, if one may so speak, 
more organic. The fact cannot be dis- 
puted that many who have believed 
themselves incapable of walking, under 
powerful emotion, their own will] being 
supplemented and ‘‘relayed” by that of 
another, do really find that they can 
walk a little. Our confutation of the 
priest’s supernaturalism consists pre- 
cisely in this proved power of the will. 
Doubtless, orthopzedic appliances are 
often given patients who need only re- 
solution, encouragement, and repeated 
trial in order to develop by exercise the 
strength that the crutch really conceals 
or neutralizes. Inthe sick room every 
exp2rienced practitioner knows how 
much depends upon the morale, the re- 
solution of the patient, and how even 
deathand life maydepend upon the will. 

‘* All this, when we read it, seems 


trite enough, but its significance is lost 
sight of in the battle of rival theories 
of disease, and to some it must seem the 
froth of nonsense. But the practical 
lesson of the very obvious truth consists 
in the simple duty of arousing the will 
to self-confidence and corporeal denomi- 
nation. As has been well demonstrated; 
the best cure for the most outrageous 
hysteria is mental and volitional con- 
trol—supplanting the patient’s diseased 
imagination by a healthy one—true 
faith-cure in a legitimate and genuine 
sense. The puppets of fashionable au- 
tomatism are prone to run to the doctor 
for every ache, real or suspected. To 
indulge them in their folly sometimes 
seems to the physician not without a 
certain worldly excuse. But, if a higher 
ethical ruling is adhered to, duty will 
counsel encouragement of prophylaxis 
and hygiene; and among the means of 
forefending disease an energetic domi- 
nation of will over the body is often the 
most vital and important.” . 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


OR the care of a patient very ill 
the more intelligent and experi- 


enced the nurse the better. A writer 
in the Ladies’ Journal gives some 
practical hintsin this connection that a 
good nurse will appreciate : 

Every person who attempts to do 
nursing should know that much de- 
pends upon the self-possession and 
cheerfulness of the nurse. A _ great 
help to self-possession is the keeping of 
a sort of journal of the case. By jot- 
ting down the happenings of the day, 
and the symptoms of the patient as they 
appear, one will be sure not to forget 
what one wishes to tell the physician 
when he makes his visit. 

In severe illness, or in chronic cases, 
where the patient is unable to leave the 
bed, it is much better to have a day and 
a night bed. The sleep of the patient 
will be better and more refreshing than 
if he is compelled to remain in one bed 


all the time. Let one bed, at least, be 
of the light iron kind used in hospitals. 
They are very narrow and light, and 
can readily be wheeled from place to 
place. See that there are rubbers 
around the castors, as the noise of 
moving is much lessened in this way. 
If the patient is unable to help himself 
from one bed to the other, draw the 
light bed up against the other, being 
careful that the beds are of equal height 
from the floor, and the surface is even 
and flat. A sheet should always be 
doubled and laid across the bed in se- 
vere illnesses, to be used as a ‘‘draw 
sheet” with which to move or turn the 
patient. 

By means of this sheet the patient can 
be gently drawn over on to the other bed. 
It is always well to have at least two 
persons to move a very sick person, 
though by means of the ‘‘draw sheet” 
thenursecan managealone, if necessary. 
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Hot applications to the spine are ex- 
cellent for relieving nervousness and 
sleeplessness. Long rubber bags can 
now be obtained that may be filled with 
very hot water and placed against the 
spinal column, or long bags of salt, 
which may be heated in the oven, 
answer quite as well. It is surprising 
how quickly the patient falls asleep 
under this treatment. 

Hot fomentations are excellent for re- 
lieving pain and allaying inflamma- 
tions, or to aid digestion after eating. 
For this purpose take two pieces of 
flannel (old blankets are best) about a 
half yard wide and a little longer than 
wide. Place one of them, dry, upon the 
seat of the pain, the stomach, abdomen, 
back or limb, and then fold the other 
flatly, three times, and dip the middle 
of it into boiling water, keeping the ends 
dry to wringit out. Place it immediately 
upon the patient. If it is too hot, put 


another thickness of the dry flannel 
under the wet one, as the heat ought 


not to be lost. 
Change the fomentation when it cools, 
but do not let it get cold. When it is 


ah A 


finally removed, sponge the hot surface 
with cool water, that the patient may 
not be suddenly chilled. Sponging the 
whole surface of the body, with vinegar, 
alcohol, salt water or extract of witch 
hazel, is very refreshing and tonic inits 
effects. 

Keep the hands and feet warm. If 
there is a tendency to coldness of the 
feet bathe them frequently in very hot 
water, cooling it off gradually before 
taking the feet out of the water. If the 
patient is unable to sit up, give him the 
foot bath in bed. 

First put a piece ofrubber or common 
oil cloth in the bed (a piece of oil cloth 
a half-yard square is good for this pur- 
pose), to avoid wetting the bed, then 
put a common water pail about a quar- 
ter full of water upon it, and place the 
patient’s feet in it. More water can 
then be added if necessary. 

Sometimes a few spoonfuls of mus- 
tard in the water greatly adds to its 
stimulating effect. When the patient is 
strong enough, alternate hot and cold 
baths are excellent, of course always 
using the cold water last. 


TREADING WATER. 


N the summer season so many 
thousands of people go to the 
‘*shore” for bathing and boating that 
constantly repeated advice against 
accident isin place. A very large pro- 
portion of those who love to bein or on 
the water can not swim, and to them 
the suggestions in a late number of 
Harper's Young People should be wel- 
come. The writer says: 

Any person, without any previous 
practice, can tread water, and so keep 
afloat for along time. He should keep 
his hands below the surface of the 
water, his lungs inflated, and his feet 
moving up and down as in walking. 
Let the ‘‘man overboard” throw his 
hands and arms out of the water, let 
him raise an outcry whereby the air is 
expelled from the lungs, and he will 


sink to the bottom. The trouble is that 
nine people out of ten lose their pres- 
ence of mind when they are in water 
out of their depth for the first time. If, 
instead of struggling and floundering 
about, they would do a little walking, 
there would not be the slightest danger 
of drowning right away. 

Any one can tread water in the first 
attempt. No preliminary teaching is 
necessary. Treading water is simply 
walking into the water out of one’s 
depth, with or without the aid of one’s 
hands. The operation is not unlike 
running up stairs, and, if anything, 
easier. Truly, any map, any woman, 
any child, who can walk up stairs can 
walk in the water, and, remember, on 
the first attempt, without any previous 
instruction or practice. 
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Hence, I say that persons really ig- 
norant of the art of swimming are 
perfectly safe in water out of their 
depth. Very often you hear people 
exclaim: ‘‘ Ugh! if this boat were to 
upset I’d drown, of course. I can’t 
swim, you know.” 

Yes, but you can tread water. Most 
of us attach a wrong significance to the 
word ‘‘ swim.” Why should we mean 
one thing when a man swims, and 
another or different thing when a 
dog swims? The dog can _ not 
‘“‘swim” as a man swims, but any 
man can swim ‘‘dog fashion” instantly 
and for the first time. The animal has 
no advantage in any way in water over 
man, and yet the man drowns while 
the animal ‘‘swims.” The dog, the 
horse, the cow, and even the cat all take 
to the water, and are able to walk as 
they do when out of water. Throw a 


dog into the stream, and at once he be- 
gins to walk, just as he does on dry 
land. Why should a man, woman, or 


child act differently under like circum- 
stances ? 

It seems strange that people have to 
be told todo what the animals do in- 
stinctively and instantly. Man’s igno- 


rance of so simple a thing as treading 
water is remarkable; it is without 
reason or excuse. There is a popular 
notion afloat that in some way the dog 
and the animals have an advantage 
over man in water. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The ad- 
vantage lies with man, who is pro- 
vided with a paddle-formed hand, 
and knowsenough to float when tired— 
something the animal rarely or never 
does. 

Next to treading water, floating on 
the back is the easiest thing to do 
in water. This consists in lying flat on 
the back, head thrown well back, the 
lungs inflated, the limbs extended but 
flexible, the arms held close to the ears, 
the hands over the head. The majority 
of people able to sustain themselves in 
the water prefer to float in a horizontal © 
position rather than in a perpendicular 
manner. Both positions are much bet- 
ter, in fact much safer, than the attitude 
that we assume in swimming. I have 
found itso. One day, in a rough surf, 
T was nearly strangled with a sudden 
swallow of water, and had I not been 
able to float, the result might have been 
disastrous. 





WHEN A BABY SHOULD WALK. 


(<—r are much interested in 
this matter, and often harm is 
done by indiscreet haste. In reply to 
this and other questions a Popular 
Science writer says : 

People sometimes ask : ‘‘ At what age 
can we seat a child ina chair? when 
put him on his legs? how old must he 
be before we teach him to walk?’ The 
answers are easy. He must not be 
made to sit till he has spontaneously sat 
up in his bed and has been able to hold 
his seat. This sometimes happens in 
the sixth or seventh month, sometimes 
later. The sitting position is not with- 
out danger, even when he takes it him- 
self ; imposed prematurely upon him, 
it tires the backbone and may interfere 


with the growth, so the child should 
never be taught to stand or walk. This 
is his affair, not ours. Place him on a 
carpet in a healthy room or in the open 
air, and let him play in freedom, roll, 
try to go ahead on his hands and feet, 
or go backward, which he will do more 
successfully at first; it all gradually 
strengthens and hardens him. Some 
day he will manage to go forward upon 
them, and then to raise himself up 
against the chairs. He thus learns to 
do all he can, and no more. But, they 
say, he will be longer in learning to 
walk if heis left to go on his knees or 
his hands and feet indefinitely. What 
difference does it make if, exploring the 
world in this way, he becomes ac- 
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quainted with things, learns to estimate 
distances, strenghtens his legs and back. 
prepares himself, in short, to walk 
better when he gets to walking? The 
important thing is not whether he 
walks now or then, but that he learn 
to guide himself, to help himself, 


—---—_____+@ 


and to have confidence in himself. 
I hold, without exaggeration, that 
education of the character is going 
on at the same time with training in 
locomotion, and that the way one 
learns to walk is not without moral im- 
portance. 


HOW TO STRENGTHEN THE THROAT. 


*IR MORRELL MACKENZIE, who 
was a specialist of high repu- 
tation in throat troubles, always 
insisted that a great many of the 
ailments that were brought under 
his notice could have been escaped 
but for injudicious codling of the 
throat. The throat must not be wrap- 
ped up too much; the great thing is to 
try to harden it. By care and persist- 
‘ence the neck can be made as weather- 
proof as the face. Many people who are 
not in the secret are amazed that the 
patriarchal Gladstone can stand for 
hours with head uncovered in the open 
air while a strong breeze is blowing. 
The ability to do this with impunity 
was gained by sitting habitually at a 


window through which a draught was 
created, so that the head became ac 
customed to all variations of tempera- 
ture and all degrees of air motion. In 
the same way the throat can become 
habituated to varying conditions. It 
should be kept free from wrappings. 
Women should dispense with their 
great feather boas and Medici collars, 
and men should cast aside their stifling 
mufflers. It is an excellent practice to 
wear turn-down collars, and gargling 
with cold salt and water in the morning 
has sovereign virtue, as well as bathing 
the throat first with very hot water and 
then with very cold. The throat thus 
receives a sudden shock and is braced 
up and permanently strengthened. 





NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





The Value of Oriental Studies. 
—A hundred years ago an eminent English 
scholar drew near the shores of India. 
Breezes from ‘‘ Araby the blest’ came from 
astern, and Persia lay on his left. From 
early life he had been familiar with fiction 
and with fact relating to the Eastern world, 
and now he writes: ‘‘It gave me irrepres- 
sible pleasure to find myself in the midst of 
so noble an amphitheatre, almost encircled 
by the vast regions of Asia, the nurse of 
sciences, the inventress of delightful and 
useful arts, the scene of glorious actions, 
fertile in the productions of human genius, 
and infinitely diversified in the forms of 
religion and government, in the laws, man- 
ners, customs and languages, as well as in 


the features and complexions of men. I could 
not help remarking how important and ex- 
tensive a field was yet unexplored, and how 
many solid advantages were unimproved.” 
Sir William Jones—for the historic dreamer 
quoted became known as such to the 
republic of letters—Sir William Jones was 
realizing what the French call s’orien- 
ter, to find one’s East. He was determin- 
ing the true polarity which the scholar 
feels, the anthropologist above all others, 
in the Orient. Someone —I have for- 
gotten whether it is Max Muller or Ed- 
win Arnold—someone has said that no 
specialist in knowledge can be an intel- 
lectual exile in India. Philology, philo- 
sophy, psychology, theology, ethnology, art 
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and archeology find an immeasurable field 
of wealth in India. In the less grave pur- 
suits of botany, zoology, geology, mineral- 
ogy and numismatology, the student is en- 
riched by treasures innumerable. 

Some of these central, guiding trutbs are 
these: The continuity of language and of 
life through all] the ages ; the continuity of 
ethnic religions in certain primitive features, 
and the fact that all beings are borninto a 
remedial system, brought face to face with 
the Divine Light that “ lighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world,” and so ‘‘ with- 
out excuse.”” There are many other illumi- 
nating and educating influences of travel. 
The globe grows small to me as steam and 
lightning lessen distance and outrun time 
itself (a cablegram I sent from Hong Kong 
to Brooklyn reached my door several hours 
before its apparent departure from China). 
Not only does the planet shrink, but human 
differences dwindle, and my heart grows in 
sympathy with all men as my brethren, 
whatever be their color, creed or clan. I 
am not a mere globe trotter, but one who is 
trying ‘‘to find his East” and get definite 
knowledge for himself and others. 


Let me briefly illustrate the continuity of 
language and of life as shown in Hebrew 
history, Homeric hymn and Vedic verse. 
Sinologues tell me that the worship of one 
God, now preserved by the Emperor at Pe- 
king, and by him alone, once was a primi- 


tive conception among the Chinese. The 
masters of the Rig Veda find asimilar mono- 
theistic idea in early Hindu religion, thou- 
sands of yearsago. We read of onesupreme 
Being, ‘‘ He is God alone above all gods.” 
Again, ‘“‘ The wise who perceive Him with- 
in their self, to them belong eternal life, 
eternal peace.”” How very like the words 
of Jesus, ‘‘ This is life eternal that they 
might know Thee,” etc. Again, ‘‘ He can 
be apprehended alone by him whosays He 
is.’ This is like what we read in Hebrews, 
‘s He that cometh unto God must believe 
that Hex 1s, and that He is the rewarder of 
them that diligently seek Him.”” Seventeen 
hundred years before Christ and seventeen 
hundred years after Christ we find Parganya 
invoked alike by Hindu worshippers and 
by Lithuanian peasants in Central Europe, 
using the same name, Perkunas, god of 
thunder. Such facts of a continuity of life 


and language strike us, says Max Muller, 
‘as if we saw the blood suddenly beginning 
to flow again through the veins of old mum- 
mies, or as if the Egyptian statues of black 
granite were suddenly to begin to speak 
again. Touched by the rays of modern sci- 
ence, the old words begin to live again, the 
old names of gods and heroes begin indeed 
to speak again. All that is “old becomes 
new, all that is new becomes old. That one 
word, Parganya, seems to open like a 
charm before our eyes the cave or cottage 
in which the fathers of the Aryan race (our 
own fathers, whether we live on the Baltic 
or Indian Ocean) are seen gathered together, 
taking refuge from the buckets of Parganya 
and saying, “Stop now, Parganya; Thou 
hast sent rain, made the plants to grow, and 
obtained praise from man.” 

The verse of Homer beautifully celebrates 
the bridal of earth and sky in vernal beauty 
after the fancied estrangement of winter. So 
Vedic verse tells of the days when no rain 
or sunshine came. Earth and Heaven went 
asunder. Storms arose. But wifely love 
springs up from Mother Earth, and Heaven's 
tears fall down upon his spouse. Recon- 
ciliation is had, and joy comes back again. 

The coherence and solidarity of the race 
is shown in all these primitive and ineradi- 
cable conceptions of nature. ‘‘ The invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even His eternal power 
and Godhead, so that they are without ex- 
cuse.” The solar path day by day, Rita, 
or straight line, also indicates moral right- 
ness within us, a law speaking through con- 
science, saying this is true and right, or the 
opposite. These phases of ethical truth we 
find in a literature which disappeared long 
before other literatures began. So, Confu- 
cius teaches, ‘‘ Honor the sky, reverence the 
manes, then sun and moon will keep their 
Rita, or appointed time.” Even before Da- 
vid said, ‘‘ Thou knowest my downsitting 
and my uprising,” the ancient maxim was 
taught that Varuna is present where two 
whisper, as a third to hear. ‘*The great 
Lord of worlds sees as if He were near. If 
a man walks, stands, lies down or gets up, 
King Varuna knows it.” The Sanscrit story 
of the unbarnessed sun in the midst of the 
day, and of day lengthened into night, is 
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paralleled by the record in Joshua of the 
sun standing still. The story of Prometheus 
and his fire is but an echo in Greek of the 
earlier Sanscrit story of Agni or Ignis,which 
came from the sky, disappeared and was 
recovered again and brought to hearthstone 
and altar on this earth. 

Turning from India to China, we find fruit- 
ful studies in ancient aphorism, which con- 
firm the views already expressed. We prefix 
to our current witticisms, ‘‘ as the Irishman 
said,” or refer an adage to Shakespeare or 
4Esop, but do not know that the idea 
or simile is found in the proverbial phil- 
osophy of China, ages before Celtic, Eng- 
lish or Greek author lived. 

Disraeli has given us nearly 3,000 
European proverbs, and claims 20,000. 
China is a far older source of supply and 
full as abundant. These sayings punctuate 
speech; they are read in school, used for 
decorative purposes on doors, houses and 
ships. Business proverbs are abundant 


enough to suggest a nation of shopkeepers; 
condemnatory proverbs, as to drinking, 
gambling and vain amusements, would lead 
us to infer that the people were very up- 


right. But, like all other races, they know 
far better than they do. 

‘*In clothes there is nothing like new- 
ness, in men nothing like age.” ‘‘The 
older the ginger, the more pungent the 
flavor.” ‘*‘ You may become a master of 
arts in three years, but notan accomplished 
traveler in ten.” ‘‘ The morning knows not 
the evening's affairs.” ‘‘ Work with the 
rising, rest with the setting sun.” 

* An inch of time is worth an inch of gold, 

But time can never at that price be sold.” 

Not to multiply instances of this ancient 
aphoristic fecundity, it may be also said 
that there are epigrams in art, and droll 
conceits of color and form, full of suggest- 
iveness. I visited a Buddhist monastery 500 
years old, and noticed a colored frieze 
where in carving or moulding appeared a 
priest riding a dragon. I was told that it 
taugbt the fact of priestly power over na- 
ture. A wall leader, or spout, terminated 
in a colossal toad. Whether these and other 
emblems are inarticulate reverence or 
merely grotesque humor, may not always 
be certainly determined. They do show, 
however, in many and distant communities 


a continuity of tastes and temper, whatever 
may be the cultus under which the peoples 
may have been trained. 

The linguistic value of Oriental studies 
has been hinted at. It can hardly be over- 
estimated. The religion and philosophy of 
the East furnish us with historic docu- 
ments, the most ancient in the history of the 
human mind, * paleontological records” 
(as Max Muller calls them) of an evolution 
that begins to elicit wider and deeper sym- 
pathies than the nebulous formation of the 
planet on which we dwell for a season, or 
the organic development of that chrysalis 
which we call ‘‘ man.” The phrase ‘‘ Orien- 
tal studies’’ must not, however, be limited to 
documents and dictionaries. The visible as 
well as the verbal, the people as well as their 
philosophies, the land and the book must 
gotogether. The well-read scholar makes 
an intelligent observer, and personal ob- 
servations may modify or at least clarify 
the conceptions gained from books alone. 
It is believed by some that Ceylon Island, 
gem of the ocean, was the home of our first 
parents after their expulsion from Eden, 
and that it is but 40 miles from heaven!—E. 
P. Tuwine, M.D., from paper read before 
New York Academy of Anthropology. 


Cardinal Points in Ancient 
Architecture.—The study of the rela- 
tive directions which the walls and angles 
of ancient structures bear to the cardinal 
points has scarcely yet received the atten- 
tion from archeologists, that it merits. 
Several varieties of this ‘‘ orientation,” as 
it is termed, are to be found, each with its 
own meaning. The ancient Egyptian 
mastabas and pyramids have their sides, 
facing the cardinal points. This arose from 
the desire of having the door in the centre 
of the eastern side to face the rising sun, 
and the western door, sta, to face the setting 
sun, us it was through the latter that the 
god Anerbis conducted the soul to the other 
world. On the other hand, the Babylonians 
and Assyrians directed the angles, and not 
the sides of their temples, to the cardinal 
points, for what occult reason is not clear. 
Again, Mr. J. Walter Fewkes has founa 
that the kib vas, or sacred chambers of the 
Tusayan Indians, at the Mogin Pueblo are 
oriented northeast and southwest. This, ke 
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at first thought, was owing to the cbaracter 
of the bluff, but there are reasons to believe 
it of a ceremonial origin. Some curious 
observations in this connection are reported 
by Mr. Robert M. Swan, about the Zim- 
babur ruins, in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. He found a series 
of ornaments on the walls of a great temple, 
so disposed that one group would receive 
directly the sun’s rays at his rising, and 
another at bis setting, at the period of the 
winter solstice, when these points in that 
latitude were respectively 25 degrees south 
of east and west; while a third series of 
ornaments faced the full midday sun. 
Others were similarly arranged for the 
summer solstice ; and a great stone over the 
temple showed, by alignment with the main 
altar, such carved pattern on the wall, the 
true north and south. This point of orien- 
tation is full of significance.—Dr. D. G. 
Brinton in Science. 


Dress and Habits of the Lake 
Dwellers.—A. E. Wilson, in an article in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, on the lake- 
dwellers of Switzerland, alludes to their 
dress and food, of which the ruins have left 
hints. He says: ‘flax was grown by the 
lake-dwellers; and from it, they manufae- 
tured such articles as nets (with a small 
mesh for fishing, and a larger mesh for 
snaring birds); and a platted or woven 
cloth, evidently used for apparel. Coarse 
and canvas-like in its texture, this ma. 
terial looks singularly unlovely, yet it 
may have been worn with the grace of an 


Empress Josephine, by the belles of the. 


aquatic villages. Some fragments of rope 
are believed to be made from the fibrous 
bark of a tree, warranting the opinion that 
this substance was utilized at times in the 
stead of flax. Tue skins of animals, it is 
presumed, supplied clothing in the colder 
seasons, their sinews would furnish thread 
wherewith to sew the garments, and we 
may still look upon the bone needles, 
which were held in fingers that so long ago 
became dust. Severely practical as the 
people of this age must have been, they 
were not indifferent to personal adornment. 
Hairpins, necklaces, etc., are collected at the 
Zurich Museum, and also a brooch resem- 
bling a safety-pin, and a button precisely 


similar to the common stud of our own 
day. Another object considered to be a 
purse for ring-money, was like the wrist 
ornaments called bangles, which have no 
clasp, the ends simply overlapping. The 
primary nature of this article may be ques- 
tioned, although it may be confidently in- 
ferred that the lake-dwellers were engaged 
in important business transactions, imply- 
ing the need for some recognized medium 
of exchange. Possibly the exhibit the 
most possessing ‘the touch of nature that 
makes the whole world kin’ is a hollow 
clay ball, enclosing small pebbles, supposed 
to be a rattle made for a little lad or lass, 
who lived in one of these watery Swiss 
homes. Plentifully scattered through the 
relic beds of Switzerland's lakes are frag- 
mentary remains of its ancient people’s 
food. We learn that they were not canni- 
bals, for amid a profusion of animal bones, 
very few of the human species are found. 
The deposits of the earliest settlements 
prove that the inhabitants were ardent 
hunters, and then largely fed on the spoils 
of the chase. But in after ages, when farm- 
ing occupations were followed to a greater 
extent, the flesh of tamed animals chiefly, 
was eaten. Among the animals domes- 
ticated by the lake-dwellers were the ox, 
the sheep, and the goat. Their stalls, like 
their masters’ dwellings were upon the 
water. Moss, which has been largely dis- 
covered, is thought to have formed sleeping 
couches for the household. Numerous 
wild fruits, such as apples, pears, plums, 
raspberries, blackberries and nuts, were in- 
cluded in the vegetable diet of these Swiss 
aborigines, and they cultivated wheat and 
barley. Flat, round cakes have been dis- 
interred, and also several stones, between 
which the grain was ground. The history 
of the Swiss lake-dwellers is to be de- 
ciphered only from the long-entombed sim- 
ple relics of their household. They have left 
behind them no majestic monuments to 
speak of mental culture or of hopes and 
aspirations.” 


Psychical Bases of Society.— 
All actualand permanent expansion and 
integration of society proceeds from the 
voluntary co-operative action of individuals. 
Affection and self-interest are the attractive 
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forces, which bind society together, and 
these forces are consciously directed and 
made steadily ogerative solely by individual 
volition. Therefore, it is that in its psychi- 
cal aspect—the aspect directly involved in 
al) measures of social advancement—society 
is subordinated to the individual, the struc- 
ture to the unit, instead of the reverse, as in 
the evolution of animal and vegetable organ- 
isms. 

The social reformer, therefore, who would 
work in harmony with the tendencies and 
jaws of nature must direct his efforts 
toward convincing the judgments and influ- 
encing the motives and moral natures of 
individual men and women, rather than 
toward forcibly changing the customs of 
society by legal enactments, official pronun- 
ciamentos, or majority votes under the white 
heat of an emotional political campaign. It 
is strange that our social reformers, who 
advocate the cure of societary ills by legisla- 
tion, and the paternal control of the Govern- 
ment over the affairs of the individual, do 
not see that men and women must first be 
personally convinced of the utility of such 
public arrangements as they advocate, with 
substantial unanimity, before legislation in 
their behalf could possibly be effective ; and 
when the practical unity of sentiment has 
been wrought out in the community which 
would insure the enforcement of the law, 
the law is really no longera necessity. In 
other words, voluntary consent is the essen- 
tial condition of all stable social arrange- 
ments, instead of governmental coercion. 
The object of the social reformer should be 
not only to accomplish the renovation of 
society, but to do it in the quickest possible 
time in which it can be so accomplished 
that the changes effected shall be perma- 
nent, and the trend of sociai evolution shall 
surely be directed toward the ideal of indi- 
vidual enlightenment and liberation and 
social integration. These ends can be 
surely accomplished by the method of evo- 
lution, and it should be the purpose of the 
wise social reformer to build along the great 
lines of natural evolutionary tendency, and 
thus to make use of those elemental forces, 
social, moral and biological, which will in- 
sure stability and permanent prosperity for 
the results of his efforts. The processes of 
Social differentiation go hand in hand with 


the tendencies to social integration. As 
occupations become more diversified, the 
individual acquires greater skill in his special 
vocation ; he produces a greater amount cf 
wealth, and so conduces more to the well- 
being of society, as well as, under a properly 
regulated system of labor, to his own per- 
sonal well-being. Fewer hours of labor are 
requisite to secure a livelihood; as labor 
becomes differentiated and automatic ; more 
time may be bestowed upon general culture, 
social intercourse, and the service of the 
commonwealth—upon the development, in 
short, of that fullness of life, which consti- 
tutes the ideal of a perfect manhood. In 
wisely serving himself the individual is ren- 
dering a greater service to society ; and this 
in turn, inures to his own roundabout 
development, Egotism is thus purged of 
its excesses, and made to promote the gen- 
eral well-being. In the proper equilibration 
of egotistic and altruistic motives in the 
government of conduct, all conflict between 
these motives ceases. In wisely serving his 
neighbor, man renders the truest service to 
himself, and vice versa. Thus society inte- 
grates by a natural process of growth, obe- 
dient to laws which are operative in the 
evolution of all living things; and its ulti- 
mate form constitutes a real brotherhood of 
consent, instead of a militant organization 
consolidated by external coercion.—pr. 
LEWIs G. JaMES—Popular Science Monthly. 


Anthropology in America.— 
From Professor Starr's paper on Anthropo- 
logical Work in America, we learn that_but 
a few years ago, only one institution of 
learning in the United States, the University 
of Rochester, had the science of, Anthropo- 
logy upon its curriculum, but now a consi- 
derable number of American colleges and 
universities give instruction in this branch 
of learning. ‘‘It is suggestive to inquire 
how and why it has been introduced. At 
Yale, Prof. Sumner has for several years 
given such courses, because he felt that 
students unacquainted with the science 
could not profitably undertake his work in 
political science and economics. At Union 
College, Prof. Hoffman has found it neces- 
sary to give lectures on Anthropology as 
preliminary to the best work in psychology. 
At the University of Mississippi, we believe 
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it has been introduced as fundamental to 
historical study. In one way or another the 
subject has been crowding its way into the 
curricula, until now, in addition to the insti- 
tutions mentioned already, Brown, Har- 
vard, Clark, Vermont, and the University of 
Pennsylvania offer facilities for such study. 
At the new University of Chicago,anthropol- 
ogy is to be recognized, and several courses, 
covering a wide field, will probably be 
offered. The work at two or three of the 
universities deserves special notice. At 
Yale, Prof. W. G. Sumner gives two courses 
of instruction, in alternate years, one for 
undergraduates, the other for graduate 
students. Both courses are deservedly pop- 
ular. At Harvard, a course of special train- 
ing in archeology and ethnology, requiring 
three years for its completion, is given by 
Prof. Putnam. A fellowship has been 
founded in this department at Harvard, by 
Mrs. Mary C. Thorr, to be held by Miss Alice 
C. Fletcher during her life. In the event of 
Miss Fletcher’s death, the income from 
thirty thousand dollars is to be paid asa 
salary to such person as shall be appointed 
to carry on the same line of work and re- 
search, relating to the Indian race of Amer- 
ica, or other ethnological and archeological 
investigations. At the University of Penn- 
sylvania, a special chair of American Ar- 
cheeology and Linguistics is held by Dr. D. 
G. Brinton, than whom no man in America 
is better qualified to offer courses in Indian 
languages. The broadest anthropological 
work at present offered in an American in- 
stitution is that conducted by Dr. Franz 
Boas at Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
Dr. Boas, although partial to work in the 
direction of comparative mythology and 
linguistics, is thoroughly trained in the 
methods of ethnography and physical an- 
thropology. He has done admirable work 
among the Eequimaux, and the tribes of the 
northwest coast of America. He has pre- 
pared a work upon the Mythology of North 
America, which will soon be published. Dr. 
Boas is in charge of the physical anthropo- 
logical section of the Department of Ethnol- 
ogy and Archeology of the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition at Chicago. 

‘*Museums in ethnography and anthropol- 
ogy are not numerous in America. Collec- 
tions of considerable size and worthy of 


special notice exist at Cambridge, Salem, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Davenport. Of very great importance is the 
Peabody Musuem of American Ethnology at 
Cambridge, connected with Harvard Uni- 
versity, and under direction of Prof. Freder- 
ick W. Putnam, who, though at first a 
zoologist, has long since laid aside everything 
except archeology. No man has done so 
much to bring about the careful and system- 
atic method of excavating mounds as he ; 
and of the valuable collections which fill nine 
large rooms of the museum, a great part 
have been gathered under his personal 
supervision. New York is not so mucha 
centre of anthropological work as it should 
be. At the American Museum of Natural 
History, one may see what is left of the 
Squires and Davis collection from the Ohio 
mounds, containing many specimens figured 
in the ancient monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley, the Squire collection from Peru, 
comprising a wonderfully fine lot of green- 
stone carvings, the collection of Colonel C. 
C. Jones, made chiefly in Georgia, number- 
ing five thousand specimens, and the basis 
of his book, the Antiquities of the Soutbern 
Indians ;a remarkable collection in Euro- 
pean archeology, including series from the 
river gravels and caves of France, from the 
lake dwellings of Switzerland, and from tke 
famous localities of Denmark ; the Emmons 
collection from Alaska, which is, perhaps, 
the best collection from the Thirgits ; the 
Sturgis collection from the South Seas, far 
larger than any other in America, and sur- 
passed by few in Europe.” Prof. Starr 
refers to the vast amount of work done in 
Philadelphia, where there is an unusval 
number of active societies, which more or 
less directly assist anthropological scierce. 
From this article one can get a very clear 
idea of the interest felt in this department 
of science in our country, and surely with 
the large number of clever men who are 
giving their lives to this study, America 
should keep abreast of older countries. 


Ancient People of Palestine.— 
‘* All along the coast of Palestine, from 
Jaffa to the northern limit of old Phoenicia, 
the geological traveler sees evidence of a 
recent submergence, in the occurrence of 
sandstone, gravel and limestone, with shells 
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and other marine remains of species still 
living in the Mediterranean. These are the 
relics of the Pleistocene submergence in 
which the Nile Valley was an arm of the 
sea and Africa was anisland. No evidence 
has been found of the residence of man in 
Palestine in this period, when, as the sea 
washed the very bases of the hills, and the 
plains were under water, it was certainly 
not very well suited to his abode. The 
climate was also probably more severe than 
at present, and the glaciers of Lebanon 
must have extended nearly to the sea. This 
was the time of the so-called glacial period 
in Western Europe. This, however, was 
succeeded by the post glacial period in 
which the area of the Mediterranean was 
much smaller than at present, and the land 
encroached far upon the bed of the sea. 
This, the second continental period, is that 
in which man makes his first undoubted 
appearance in Europe, and we have evi- 
dence of the same kind in Syria. One of the 
most interesting localities proving this is 
the Pass of Nahr-el-Kelb, north of Bey- 
rout. At this place exist remains of 
ancient caverns, in which are embedded 
multitudes of broken bones and teeth 
of large animals, and flint flakes used 
as knives by the aboriginal people. The 
bones and teeth belong not to the animals 
which have inhabited Lebanon in his- 
toric times, but to creatures like the hairy 
rhinoceros and the bison now extinct, which 
could not have lived in this region since the 
comparatively modern period in which the 
Mediterranean resumed its dominion over 
that great plain between Phoenicia and 
Cyprus, which we know had been sub- 
merged long before the first migrations of 
the Hamites into Phoenicia, even before the 
entrance of those comparatively rude tribes 
which seem to have inhabited the country 
before the Phoenician colonization. Un- 
fortunately no burials of these early men 
have yet been found, and perhaps the 
Lebanon caves were only their summer so- 
journs on hunting expeditions. They were, 
however, probably of the same stock (the 
Cro Magnun and Comstadt) of the so-called 
mammoth age in Western Europe, who 
have left similar remains. Thus we can 
carry man in the Lebanon back to that 
absolutely prehistoric age, which preceded 


the Noachic deluge,and the dispersion of the 
Noachidae. If, in imagination, we suppose 
ourselves to visit the caves of the Nahr-el- 
Kelb Pass when they were inhabited by those 
early men, we should find them to be tall, 
muscular people, clothed in skins, armed 
with flint-tipped javelins and flint hatchets, 
and cooking the animals caught in the 
chase, in the mouths of their caves. They 
were probably examples of the ruder and 
less civilized members of that powerful and 
energetic antediluvian population, which 
had apparently perfected so many arts, 
and the remains of whose more advanced 
communities are now buried in the silt of 
the sea bottom. If we looked westward on 
what is now the Mediterranean sea, we 
should see a wide wooded or grassy plain 
as far as eye could reachand perhaps might 
discern vast herds of elephant, rhinoceros. 
and bison wandering over these plains in 
their annual migrations. Possibly on the 
far margin of the land we might see the 
smoke of antediluvian towns long ago deeply 
submerged in the sea. The great diluvial 
catastrophe, which closed this period and 
finally introduced thelater geographic condi- 
tions, is that which we know as the histori- 
cal deluge, and the old peoples of the age 
of the mammoth and the rhinoceros were 
antediluvians, and must have perished from 
the earth before the earliest migration of the 
Bein Noah.”—sir WILLIAM DAWSON iD 
North American Review. 


The Dirtiest City in the World. 
—United States Consul Bedloe, writing to 
the Practitioner from Amoy, China, says 
that city bears the unenviable reputation of 
being the dirtiest city on the globe, a repu- 
tation thoroughly deserved. 

The city is built on the edge of a moun- 
tainous island, and is exceedingly old. In- 
scriptions on ancient tombs run back as far 
as the beginning of the Christian era, and 
coins found in accidentally discovered 
graves date to dynasties from 500 to 1,000 
B. C. During all this period the hillsides 
of the city have been used as burying 
grounds. As the population increased, the 
houses encroached upon the cemetery land 
until finally the two became hopelessly inter- 
mixed. 


The United States Consulate is sur- 
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rounded by over a hundred tombs, and a 
score of the large blocks of granite used in 
and about it are old tombstones. On the 
hill immediately behind the residence of F. 
Malcampo, Esq., the graves touch one 
another at every point and form a solid 
white surface of rock, brick, porcelain and 
cement, covering more thana million square 
feet. Near the Lam paw-do Joss house 
30,000 bodies are said to have been buried 
vertically to save space. They lie, orstand, 
in a plot of land of as many square feet. 
Amoy proper and its suburbs have a living 
population of about one million, anda dead 
one of four and a half timesas many. The 
wells are shallow, and are sunk on the 
edges of the graveyards and even among the 
tombs themselves. 

The city is walled the same as it was in 
the time of Confucius. It has no sewers 
whatever. The streets vary from two to 
six feet in width; no wheeled vehicle can 
use them. <Anequestrian would experience 
great difficulty in turning acorner. Here 
and there is an open space or plaza, dug out 
so as to be a huge open cesspool. Into it 


the streets discharge their filth and the 
house servants the refuse of their houses. 


Nothing goes to waste in China. The de- 
composing ooze, no one knows how deep, 
is used for growing onions, water cress, 
water lilies and other edible plants. Under 
a hot tropical sun their growth is marvel- 
ous. All garbage and offal is thrown into 
the yard for the pigs. What these omniv- 
orous quadrupeds refuse is thrown into the 
streets and lies there until washed away by 
the rain or carried onward by the feet of 
the traveling multitude. The amount of 
street dirt found in this way is very great, 
and its nature very offensive and foul 
smelling. It accumulates in angles and no- 
thoroughfares. Where it settles it is always 
being rooted up by pigs and scratched over 
and into by pariah dogs. It should be said 
in justice to these two animals that they are 
excellent scavengers and devour almost 
everything. The pigs are simply invalua- 
ble, consuming even human fecal matter 
and urine. Without them the population 
would be swept away in thirty days. 


China and Japan Contrasted.— 
In an article entitled, ‘‘Chineseand Japan- 


ese Traits,” in the Atlantic Monthly, 
Ernest Fenellosa, referring to the preval- 
ent idea that the Chinese race and civiliza- 
tion are inferior to the Japanese, says: 
“¢ Whatever is most admired in the island 
race, be it the art, the gentle manners, the 
poetry, the unworldly ideal, for all these the 
Japanese himself pays homage to his 
Chinese masters. One is a home of a civili- 
zation of hoary age, with strength spent, 
struggle and crisis long since passed ; the 
other, that of a youth in experience and 
temper, who has never, till now, been 
forced to grapple with the deepest social 
problems in a life-and-death struggle. Yet 
a comparative biography of these two racial 
lives would exhibit the closest affinities be- 
tween them. Fromit we should discover 
that the specific types of far eastern civi- 
lization have rested upon a common basis of 
constructive ideas ; that the same moving 
principles which dominated the policy of 
successive Japanese eras, the same ideals 
which gave life and form to their myth, their 
poetry and their art, had already created 
structures of similar nature, but on a far 
vaster scale, beyond the Yellow Sea. The 
continental art and literature and law, hot 
from the mortal struggle of China to ob- 
jectify her highest ideals, were received and 
gayly worn as beautiful jewels, or wreathed 
anew into lovely garlands, by the more 
fortunate island mountaineers. To Chinese 
art and culture at their best in the Tang 
and Sung dynasties, we must yield the palm 
for power, dignity, truth and spiritual 
earnestness. No doubtthere are an elusive 
subtlety and a buoyant geniality in the sub- 
sequent Japanese illuminations, which have 
a distinct charm of their own. No doubt, 
too, in Japanese character there is some- 
thing which reminds us strongly of the 
modern French, or of the ancient Athenians. 
Nevertheless, on the whole, and in spite of 
temperament, it may be, we are forced to 
say, that China has played the part of 
Greece for the whole eastern world. Just 
as all that is classic and supreme in the in- 
spiration of western literature and art and 
philosophy comes down the ages to us 
from its creative centre at Athens, so all 
that is vital and classic in Oriental culture 
radiates from Loyang and Hangchow ; and 
just as frankly as Rome borrowed her 
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models from Greece, so did Japan borrow 
hera from China.” The writer wishes to 
acquit Japan entirely of the charge of fickle- 
ness, levity and love of change, for this is 
attributable to the earnest desire of the 
nation to grow, to take advantage of all the 
best thought and cultivation of this age. 
The Chinese conservatism, so called, and 
the stolidity of the people are really only 
results of ‘‘vast movements of rise and 
fall, of hopeful ideals, mortal struggle and 
temporary exhaustion.” The Japanese are 
still vigorous, hopeful and alert, possessing 
individuality, which is ‘‘ the power to pro- 
duce freshly from within, to react and 
adapt under rapid change of environment.” 
At the close of the article this prophesy is 
ventured: ‘‘Through her temperament, 
her individuality, her deeper insight into 
the secrets of the East, her ready divining of 
the powers of the West, and more than all 
through the fact that hers, the spiritual fac- 
tor of the’problem, must hold the master key 
tu its solution, it maybe decreed in the cham- 
bers of destiny, that on the shores of Japan 
shall be first created that new, latter-day 
type of civilized man, which shall prevail 
throughout the world for the next thousand 
years.” 
en ae 


ALUMNI ANNUAL MEETING. 


At the close of the session of the Insti- 
tute in October next, the regular annual 
meeting of the Alumni Association will 
be held at the Institute Building. At 
these meetings, the following papers 
will be presented and discussed : 

‘*Phrenology in the Schools‘and col- 
leges,” by G. H. Greer, of Cal. Mr. 
Greer has long been deeply interested in 
this subject. 

‘*Insanity,” by Prof. G. Morris, of 
Ore. A general paper on the subject of 
alienism. . 

‘*Treatment of Criminals,” by W. T. 
Round, Esq., Secretary of New York 
Prison Association. Mr. Round has just 
returned from a tour of rest in Europe, 
and will be present if possible. 

‘“‘Observations on the Organ of 
Weight,” by Dr. J. L. Capen. The 
Philadelphia veteran will awaken 


much interesting discussion by this 
departure. 

James McNeill, A. M., author of 
‘* Brain and Mind,” will prepare a paper. 
Subject unannounced. 

Dr. H. S. Drayton, LL.B., the Jour- 
nal editor and Institute instructor, may 
present a paper. Subject unannounced. 

We trust that all persons interested in 
the subjects mentioned, and especially 
the Alumni, and many friends of ad- 
vanced mental science will be present to 
enjoy the programme which the com- 
mittee has arranged. 

J. W. SHULL, 
Chairman Working Committee. 





THE GRIPPE PUzzLe.—A commission 
appointed by the British government 
to inquire into the nature and cause of 
la grippe, have made a report which 
contains much interesting evidence, but 
does not solve the problem as to the 
origin of influenza, nor provide any 
sure prevention of the disease. Con- 
trary to the popular opinion, the report 
maintains that the disease is not spread 
by atmospheric conditions but by per- 
sonal contact. Its reason for thus con- 
cluding is that isolated persons, such as 
persons confined in prison, lighthouse- 
keepers and others, enjoy immunity 
from the disease, while the greatest 
mortality from its effects has been found 
in large communities. In this connec- 
tion it mentions that the general -post- 
office leads the list of ‘‘large communi- 
ties” where the disease has been most 
prevalent. Thatso many persons should 
be seized simultaneously is accounted 
for by the fact that the period of incu- 
bation is short, sixteen hours to three 
days being held to be sufficient to ac- 
count for a whole community being 
seized at once where only one or two 
people originally suffered from the 
infection. It is expected that in ac- 
cordance with precedent the disease will 
disappear after two successive years of 
epidemy. 
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SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION, 
TENTH PAPER. 
THE MORAL ELEMENT ESSENTIAL AT THE 
BEGINNING. 


The foundation of culture 1s the moral 
sentiment.—Emerson. 


IN a recent number of School and 
College, Mr. E. Bb. Andrews has expressed 
the opinion that the constituents of a 
sound education are—first, character; 
second, culture; third, critical power, 
including accuracy and sympathy with 
all the various ages, nationalities and 
mvods of men; and fourth, power to 
work hard under rule and pressure. He 
says, with reference to this category of 
essentials: ‘‘We see here that know)- 


edge is left out of the account. It is 


quite incidental and relatively insignifi- 
cant. Yet this is what most people have 


been wont to regard as the sum and 
substance of education.” 

We presume that the above writer is 
but emphasizing the 
moral culture in this statement, for he 
must recognize that ‘‘ knowledge,” and 


importance of 


not an insignificant quantum of it is 
absolutely necessary to the practical 
demonstration of these four fundamen- 
How is the indi- 
vidual to express character, culture, 


tals of development. 
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critical power, and that mental equilib 
rium so admirable unless the mate- 
rial of knowledge in edequate supply be 
And how can it be 
at his command without a full exercise 
of his intellectual or knowledge facul- 
ties. 


at his command ? 


It is well to say that ‘‘ education 
must enrich life, not ‘enlighten it 
merely,” and that ‘‘ Culture stands in 
importance close to character, and is 
far more to be sought than mere mental 
ability,” but it should be realized that it 
is the intellect that must be exercised to 
furnish the moral nature with a proper 
understanding of the meaning of those 
principles of truth, duty, and integrity 
that enter into noble and manly con- 
duct. 

The system of training that is applied 
to the inmates of the Elmira, N. Y., 
Reformatory shows the best results from 
the association of physical culture with 
intellectual and moral educatior. These 
special experiments have proved that 
the dullest criminal can be improved 
under a careful and positive curriculum 
that combines purposeful muscular ex- 
ercises with graduated mental drill. We 
have referred to the method of the El- 
mira Reformatory before in connection 
with a topic allied to our present one, 
but it is @eemed relevant to introduce 
again the work done in that penal insti- 
tution, because of its strong pertinency 
to what is but a natural order in the de- 
velopment of a human being, the inter- 
related growth of body and mind. 

We do not think that our discussion 
necessarily includes the source or origin 
of the moral sentiments. That is a met- 
aphysical or psychological inquiry that 
the philosophers may settle for them- 


selves. It matters notin the practical 
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evolution of the principles involved 
whether the instincts that make up 
m >ral character were inate or acquired. 
That we find them in every child of 
normal constitution is sufficient to de- 
mand our respectful attention to their 
proper development, just as much as 


the intellectual faculties. 

Another inquiry that we would briefly 
consider at this point is one that has ex- 
pressed the doubt that in the attempt to 
carry out asystem of moral education 
we should be able to find teachers com- 
petent enough for the work. We think 
that endeavor to inculcate the theory 
and practice of correct moral conduct, 
under a system that it would not be 
difficult to supply, would so awaken the 
earnest co-operation of the vast body of 
teachers in our country that they would 
ere long at least giveas much attention to 
it as to the ordinary intellectual routine. 
Never before in the history of education 
were teachers so alive to the responsi- 
bility of their calling, and into their 
sense of responsibility is entering the 
conviction that the exercises of the class 
room should include something more 
than the succession of reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, grammar, geogra- 
phy, history, etc., etc. One asks: 


‘*Did excellence in arithmetic ever 
make a man a broader, more unpreju- 
diced voter? did arithmetic ever raisethe 
moralless standard of right and wrong 
in the street gamin? Did arithmetic ever 
broaden and sweeten the woman’s nar- 
row, petty criticism of her neighbor? 
Did arithmetic ever add one shade of 
refinement, ease of manner, polish or 
repose to our rude-mannered American 
society? Indeed, is there any ethical 
value in arithmetic? Yet it is the ethical 
sense we need to arouse; it is the condi- 
tions we are supposed to be working 
for, the ethical sense we claim to be 
bringing out.”’ 

Itis their study of child character 


that awakens the sense of responsibility, 
for with interest of teachers in the indi- 
viduality of their pupils must grow 
their estimate of the intimate relation 
that teaching has tothe future of the 
young minds in their keeping. 

In the home of those who recognize 
the importance of culture and integrity, 
and would have the children brought 
up in strict accordance with the highest 
ethical principles, most parents feel at 
a loss for some trustworthy guidance in 
the very outset of endeavor to inculcate 
the little ones with clear and practical 
rules of action. In their life every day 
contingencies arise that should servethe 
best purpose to the intelligent guardian, 
but if he or she is at a loss what to do at 
such a time the child is more likely 
than not to obtain a false idea of the 
proper course. As people commonly 
act, it is certainly not going too far to 
say that there is more spasmodic jump- 
at-conclusion conduct in their moral 
relations than in any other phase of 
their mental interaction. 

The demand is but reasonable that 
parents should meet their responsibili- 
ties in the matter of providing the 
guidance that is indispensable to an 
orderly development of the child's 
As it begins its 
earthly career with a body and mind 


faculties and instincts. 


given by its parents, they can not, in 
any way evade its right of protection 
and training at their hands, and their 
duty from the first hour of its existence 
is to supply the best conditions vy ithin 
their power for the promotion of its 
healthy growth in all parts of its being. 

While the child inherits a wide range 
of aptitude, it possesses a special indi- 
viduality that marks the relationship of 
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family and race. The form and tem- 
perament of body, the tendency and 


expression of mind include characteris- 


tic elements of both parents. So the 
child is a ‘‘ reincarnation ” of its father 
and mother, and its career from month 
to month, and year to year is for the 
most part a reflection of their charac- 
ters and of their treatment. 

The dependence of the child upon its 
parents during the first four or five 
years of its life is absolute. That is the 
period of greatest plasticity—body and 
brain being susceptible of modification 
to an indefinite extent, even deformities 
of a constitutional sort may be removed 
entirely, or for the greatest part, and 
strong aptitudes modified to the extent 
almost of suppression. The plasticity 
of the child organism is an intimation 
of nature that it is little short of crim- 
inal to overlook, so much does the 
training good or evil contribute to the 
future happiness or misery of the hu- 
man being. 

We do not recognize in the child or- 
ganism an active, intelligent, moral 
sense—true conscientiousness, or the 
sense of duty, obedience, etc.; these have 
but agerminal existence then, but in the 
guidance of the physical and sensory 
activities there may be impressed cer- 
tain modes of exercise that will impart 
a bias or tendency of expression and 
development to the ethical nature. The 
simple credulity of the child mind isa 
most important factor for molding the 
cell substance of his brain, as it were, 
into form that shall evolve honest and 
consistent conduct. If the responses to 
his eager inquisitiveness are true, direct 
and consistent, and no attempts are 
made by design or caprice to falsify the 


object lessons that nature spreads out, 
why should not the consistence of the 
sense growth affect the germs of the 
moral organism. The manner of the 
feeding, the activity and the sleeping 
must be considered in this light; regu- 
larity, system, solicitude’ with frank 
and sincere treatment, wil] be produc- 
tive of habits in the sense life that will 
have a correspondent expression in the 
intellectual, asthe mind develops later; 
while irregularity, selfishness, deceit 
and negligence in attending the needs 
of the child will not only be productive 
of vicious habits in its early sense life, 
but project an intellectual growth that 
will b2 incoherent, and a moral activity 
that will be unstable and depraved. 
The law of consequences is absolute in 
the mental economy, and teaches us 
what to expect as the necessary result 
of false teaching, but at the same time, 
it points with stellar-like clearness to 
the benign effects of careful and well 
ordered training in every individuality. 
From these considerations, which might 
be elaborated to the extent of a volume, 
the reader perceives that in the early 
child-life parental ministration to its 
mere sense growth and physical expan- 
sion includes a moral outcome of serious 
importance. 

A NEW READING OF CEREBELLUM 

FUNCTIONS. 

Now comes a French observer, Dr. 
Courmont, who makes the announce- 
ment that the cerebellum presides over 
sensory functions. One of his stronger 





reasons for this opinion is that the cere- 
bellum is so richly endowed with gray 
substance much more richly in propor- 
tion to its size than the cerebellum. 
Another is the apparent congruity of 
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observations in cases of absence or 
smallness of the organ ; such cases, as 
a rule, exhibiting little sensitiveness or 
feeling, although intellectually there 
might be average clearness and compe- 
tence. Courmont points to the cat as a 
fair example of cerebellar influence. 
Naturally it is a very impressionable 
animal, and it has a cerebellum that is 
largely developed in proportion to the 
general size of its brain. Remove the 
cat’s cerebellum and it becomes apathe- 
tic, expressing neither irritability nor 
fear. Birds have large cerebella, and 
they are highly excitable, especially on 
the social side of their lives. 

On the pbysiological side the relation 
of some of the independent cranial 
nerves to the cerebellum or its immedi- 
ate connections appears to favor Cour- 
mont’s views; the lachrymal, pathetic, 
facial and acoustic nerves start from the 
cerebellum, annular protuberance or 
cerebellar pedunc'es, and these bear a 
most important part in the emotional 
life. It is seen that the French observer 
goes much beyond the physiologist 
of the average type who has been in- 
clined to impute certain properties in 
the cerebellum relating to muscular 
activity, and he logically makes out a 
case that mere co-ordination is far from 
explaining. In fact, Courmont goes much 
beyond Gall, for the latter only claims 
for the cerebellum power of impression 
in regard to sexual feeling, and does 
not attempt to demonstrate further 
functions although the idea of aco ordi- 
nate muscle action appears to have 
been in his mind; but the Frenchman 
would include a wide field of sensa- 
tions in the complex organism of the 
little brain—the sex element being one 
of the many its energy inspires. 


BASIS OF TRUE GOVERNMENT. 

THE basis of all community govern- 
ment, by whatever name it is known 
among men, is found in the individual. 
Is he able to govern himself? Then will 
the system by which his community is 
administered be distinguished by order 
and advancement. If he shows inca- 
pacity for self government as an individ- 
ual, then will the civil administration 
show a want of order and efficiency 
proportioned to the degree of incapacity 
for self-regulation. A writer in one of 
our weeklies states that it is the Ameri- 
can idea that the common people have 
such an inheritance of power that they 
are able to direct the life of a great 
nation. Certainly it was upon this as- 
sumption that the fathers of our Repub- 
lic builded the framework of the nation; 
an assumption reasonably deduced from 
a consideration of the human organiza- 
tion. 

Some insist that exceptional culture is 
essential to self mastery, and that it 
falls to but few to rave the privilege of 
such culture. Grant this and the 
principle of government by the many 
for the many is a fallacy, in other words, 
democracy as the basis of a great per- 
manent nation, is a dream. 

We, however, claim that self-govern- 
ment in the individual is not dependent 
upon the priviliges of an education or 
training essentially extrinsic, but upon 
self-knowledge and self improvement. 
Every person can look into himself or 
herself and learn the intellectual and 
moral condition of the intrinsic ego, and 
with the learning of this comes the 
power of improvement. Poise of mind, 
self control, moral apprehension are 
found in the majority of instances, not 
in the person of high culture and exten- 
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sive acquisitions, but in people of aver- 
age mental development. These have 
studied themselves and learned where 
and how tkey were wanting in the 
qualities that make for good in charac- 
ter; and seeing that it was not attain- 
ment in science and scholarship that 
built up character, but moral growth, 
a matter altogether dependent upon 
personal determination and effort, they 
sought its promotion. Carlyle said that 
he had great confidence in the common 
sense of the people. We would say that 
we have great confidence in the moral 
sense of the people, so far as concern 
their capacity for development in those 
elements of poise and character that are 
essential to a national evolution that 
will be beneficent to the world. All 
that is necessary to this evolution is a 
common disposition to self study, with 


the motive seriously formed to uplift 
and ennoble the personality. 
iinet 
THE INSTITUTE. 

Soon after the issuance of this num- 
ber of the PitkENOLOGICAL, the session 
of the Institute will be opened at the 
hall which has been set apart for lec- 
tures. The locality of this hall is in 
the very heart of New York, within 
convenient reach of the most import- 
ant features of our great city’s life, 
and of those things that are of value to 
the student of human nature. We 
are certain that the students gen- 
erally will find pleasure in the new 
place, as well from its local relations, 
as well from the better facilities that 
are afforded for their prosecution of 
the studies that are the object of their 
coming. 
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{ fur ff orrespondents, 


Questions oF ‘‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WI\L 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

A.ways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
Forget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CasEs, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addressei 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 











INHERITANCE OF DecayeD TeeTH—C. G.— 
Because one’s parents have decayed teeth, 


it does not follow necessarily that he or she 
will lose teeth early. Eat food that makes 
bone and muscle, and your chances for good 
skeletal development will be improved. We 
have known young people whose teeth were 
soft, and tending to decay, give them a 
totally different consistency in the course of 
a year by changing their dietary. The soft, 
pulpy, white flour biscuit of the bakerbeing 
thrown aside for well-made, all-wheat 
bread and oatmeal, milk, eggs being made 
part of their every-day staples, and coffee, 
tea, cake and candy being rigidly eschewed, 
they in time assumed a more vigorous 
bodily form, and their teeth participated in 
the improvement. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AcTOR—A. G.— 
For the efficient actor there should be a good 
development of the esthetic, imitative and 
perceptive faculties, with a strong, well- 
poised individuality. In the phrenological 
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books you will find this subject discussed, 
and hints of value given. ‘‘Heads and 
Faces”’ furnishes hints on the subject of 
organ and faculty training that you can ap- 
preciate. 


Mvumps—T. S.—This common enough mal- 
ady is a contagious inflammation of the 
glands (parotid) in the cheeks, just below 
the ears. As a rule, it is a light affection 
and requires but reasonable care on the part 
of the patient. The hygienic treatment is 
best; a liquid diet—milk, gruel, soup, etc., 
and cover the affected parts with a wet 
compress, such as is usually of value in 
simple sore throat. Care should be taken 
to avoid exposure to cold, which seems to 
be the cause of the recession, or ‘‘ sticking 
in” of the disease on some internal organ. 
But the fear of cold should not prevert 
sponging the body with tepid water, if there 
is fever. 


To SEVERAL CoRRESPONDENTS—To save the 
editor much embarrassment and yourselves 
delay, and perhaps apparent inattention, 
you should observe the rules noted at the 
head of this department. Occasionally a 
letter is received which does not contain the 
name ofthe writer. Frequently the writing 
of a letter or contribution is so bad that we 
can not make it out, and often the name of 
the sender is quite illegible. It were well 
in addressing the Editor regarding a matter 
in his department, to direct to him person- 
ally. This course may prove more satisfac- 
tory to both sides. 


PERVERTED Girt--H. V. C.—The girl you 
mention inherited « large base of brain, or 
received it at birth, and her training and 
associations have evidently been of the kind 
to bring into exercise the selfish and animal 
propensities to a dominant degree. We 
should say that the control of these propen- 

‘ sities has produced a condition of such un- 
balance that she is practically insane. We 
should expect to find in her a temperament 
of the bilio-motive class—a very broad or 
full-side head, with little elevation, except, 
perhaps, at Firmness. The forehead may 
be rounded, but is of moderate depth,as com- 
pared with the backhead. The ears are 
probably set low, as related to the line of the 
eyebrows, imparting to the central fossae 
of the cranium an unusual depth. Send us, 


if you may, photographs—front and side 
views—-of the girl, and also a description 
of her appearance. 


Detivery or Lerrers—-H. A.—If any per- 
son intercepts your letters in their way to 
your hand, and opens them, he or she is 
guilty of a penal act. The law is very defi- 
nite in this respect, and prescribes severe 
punishment for each offence. Itismade the 
duty, in fact, of the postmasters to see that 
a letter is delivered to the person whose 
name or title ison the envelope. The rul- 
ing is that as soon as a letter has been 
placed in the post office it is the property of 
the person whose name is on the cover, and 
it can not be taken out of the custody of the 
postmaster by even the writer. Your claim 
is evidently a strong one, therefore, and 
you can, if you please, demand the help of 
U. 8. authority to enforce it. 





DAH Geo Fu. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 











“That Boy of Mine” was found on 
my desk, but was pushed aside among 
things to be looked over in the future. How 
long it hud lain there I can not now say ; 
but this I do know, that on April 20, 1892, 
in clearing away the accumulated matter 
not necessary to be kept any longer, my 
eyes rested on ‘‘ That Boy of Mine.’’ And 
notwithstanding, I found it to be chiefly 
an account of ‘‘ interesting reminiscences,’ 
with reference to useful papers and books, 
I found myself much interested in its read- 
ing. I felt an impulse drawing me to read 
the sketch in my travels to others who 
are concerned about the future of their 
children, and so to aid them by any sugges- 
tion that might come up in the direction set 
forth in ‘‘ That Boy of Mine.’’ 

I am now past the age of money grabbing ; 
if ever such an age had a hold on me or my 
real purpose in life ; but I do not know the 
time when I had no interest in the “rising 
generation,” and often have felt puzzled in 
regard to what was best for ‘‘ That Boy of 
Mine”’ as well as other boys. 
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How far I have missed the mark with 
these tender shoots. will be more or less seen 
or understood in the final development. My 
aim has been ever to speak encouragingly 
to them, and have them look up—and get 
up-—-and on. 

When Johnny and Mary, Jimmy and 
Jennie, have settled down with pa and ma 
after tea at the family table, there and then 
is the time to read in a forceful manner 
about ‘‘ That Boy of Mine,” and to take in 
allthe suggestive thoughts it contains. 

As a moneyless man, about all I can do, is 
to write thus my opinion of a most valuable 
service to humanity. I. D., GUILEY. 

Ashley, Mo. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. ANN Hypkg, of Peekskill, recently 
celebrated her 103d birthday. She is the 
oldest pensioner on the rolls of the United 
States Pension Bureau. Her husband was 
a veteran of the war of 1812, and she draws 
the liberal stipend of $12 a month. Her 
eyesight and hearing are much impaired, 
and she is unable to walk, but she can still 
sit up in a chair and dress herself. It may 
be said that there are a good list of aged 
women who draw pensions because they 
are widows of evolutionary soldiers. 


Pere Marquette, one of the early explor- 
ers of the great lakes, is to have a statue 
placed in the capitol at Washington by the 
State of Wisconsin. He was a genuine 
Christian missionary. The city of Mar- 
quette, Mich., and several other points, are 
named after him. Father Marquette had a 
peculiar power of influencing the Indians 
by the gentleness of his character. 


Tue death of Mr. Thomas Cook, the 
founder of the great excursionist system 
which bears his name, marks the close of 
an interesting and useful career. Last year 
the jubilee of the Cook system was cele- 
brated at a great banquet at the Metropole, 
London,at which royalty,art,literature, and 
travel were represented. Mr. Cook’s career 
began in 1841, when he arranged to carry 
670 excursionists from Leicester to Lough- 
borough to a temperance fete. He took 
them ata shilling a head. Later on he be- 
gan arranging for trips to the Great Exhi- 


bition, and he then conveyed 165,000 per- 
sons to London and back without a single 
accident. Scotland was also visited on the 
cheap-trip system, and finally Mr. Cook be- 
gan his famous Continental tours to Paris, 
Switzerland, Germany and _ elsewhere. 
From the Continent Mr. Cook turned to 
America, to the East, and to trips around 
the world, his most famous“‘ personally 
conducted’ undertaking being, probably, 
the transport service for the Nile Expedi- 
tion, which was entirely managed by his 
firm. For this he and his eldest son, who 
now has the chief control of the vast busi- 
ness, received the thanks of Lord Wolse- 
ley. Mr. Cook was to the last a simple, 
dignified and unpretending gentleman. His 
age—he was 84 when he died, a year older 
than Mr. Gladstone—was accompanied by 
several infirmities, blindness being one. 
But he retained his clearness of mind to the 
last, and he recorded his vote in the general 
election. 

The publishers of the PHRENOLOGIOAL 
were personally acquainted with Mr. Cook 
for many years, and can testify to his prac- 
tical interest in all measures for human im- 
provement. 


WISDOM. 





‘* Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


‘“‘Nor for ourselves, but others,” is the 
grand law inscribed on every part of 
creation.—Edward Payson. 


Censure is a tax the public levies upon 
an eminent man. 


Tue Bible is the most thought-suggesting 
book in the world. No other deals with 
such good themes.— Herrick Johnson. 


Our honor does not emanate from other 
men’s Opinions of us, but from our own 
heart. 


THEoRIEs may be beautiful, they may 
contain some truth, but experience knows 
all their romance on one side, and brings 
them to a test of their real value. 


Norsine but the right can ever be ex- 
pedient, since that can never be true ex- 
pediency which would sacrifice a greater 
good to a less.— Whately. 
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Gop made the rose out of what was left 
of woman at the creation. The great dif- 
ference is, we feel the rose’s thorns when 
we gather it ; and the other’s when we have 
had it some time.—Landor. 


TEMPERANCE puts coal on the fire, meal 
in the barre), floor in the tub, money in the 
purse, credit in the country, contentment 
in the house, clothes on the children, vigor 
in the body, intelligence in the brain, and 
spirit in the whole constitution. Benjamin 
Franklin. 

When every vanity shall pass away, 
And all be real, all without decay, 


In that sweet dawning of the cloudless day 
I shall be satisfied. 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


‘*Doxgs your tooth ache yet? 
mine I'd have it out at once.” 
‘If *twere yours! So would I.” 


‘*T Know what nights of labor are,” said 
the mother of six boys as she sat down to 
repair the pile of trousers and jackets. 


If *twere 


‘*T,” saip Binks, ‘‘ started life without a 
cent in my pocket.” 

‘‘ And I,” put in Hicks, ‘‘ started in life 
without a pocket.” 


De wise man leabs his winders onlocked 
at night so dat the boyglers won't hev t’ 
smash de glass t’ git in. 


‘* ARE you pretty well acquainted with 
your mother tongue, my boy?” asked the 
schoolmaster of the new scholar. 

‘*Yes, sir)’ answered the lad timidly, 
‘* ma jaws me a good deal, sir.” 


** How do you do ?”’ said mamma’s caller 
to little Fay. 

‘*IT don't do anything now,” answered 
Fay. ‘‘It’s vacation, and mamma said I 
could have a rest.” 


First Tramp—There ain’t goin’ to be 
good livin’ for our profession in the future, 
I’m afeard. 


Second Tramp— Blow me! how’s that? 

First Tramp—lIt’s this ‘ere civilization. 
These cookin’ schools is teachin’ gals ’ow 
to use up the cold wittles. 


How should drum music be sold? By 
the pound. How should music generally 
be sold? By the chord. 














In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite’publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. ° 


— 





** OULTURA.” 

In the June number of the PureNo.oei- 
OAL JouRNAL of 1887 there was published a 
portrait with a delineation of the character 
of Dr. J. W. Lowber, at present pastor of 
the Christian Church in Fort Worth, Tex. 
The examination was made by Prof. Sizer 
from photographs furnished by the writer. 
In this delineation of character occurs the 
following passage: 

‘*His intellect is like his mother’s, intui- 
tive, ready, prompt and practical. He has 
mechanical talent and artistic taste, and 
these would aid him in thinking and stating 
his thoughts ; he would get more matter on 
a page, would weave in particulars so that 
they would seem consecutiveand methodical 
and natural, and yet get as much of history 
and fact on one page as many a good writer 
would get on three; consequently his in- 
tellectual work, sustained, urged and em- 
phasized as it must be by his force of char- 
acter, will alwayscarry influence which will 
seem to be final. If he were a lawyer he 
would be remarkable for condensing a 
whole case into few curt and terse sentences; 
and his summing up would be influential, 
and would seem to supplement and super- 
sede whatever had been said and done 
before.” 

Dr. Lowber has been for many years an 
occasional contributor to this and various 
other publications, and is also the author of 
several works which bave had a wide cir- 
culation. These are ‘‘ The Struggles and 
Triumphs of the Truth,” ‘The Devil in 





Modern Society” and **The Who and the 
What of the Disciples.” The purpose, 
however, of this writing is to call attention 
to his latest work just published, entitled 
‘* Cultura, or the Relationship of Culture to 
Christianity,” in which the striking charac- 
teristics mentioned in the foregoing ex- 
tract are illustrated in a remarkable degree. 

The book contains 544 pages, and is 
written from the standpoint of the divine 
inspiration of the Bible, and the miraculous 
basis of the Christian religion. The special 
purpose of the book is to show the consist- 
ency of the highest culture in all depart- 
ments of education from this standpoint. 
The versatility of the author in his treat- 
ment of the subject is remarkable. In this 
brief compass he has laid under contribu- 
tion the works of the masters of science, 
philosophy, religion, literature and art, 
ancient and modern, in great profusion to 
support his position. It is seldom that 
such a wide field of investigation is covered 
so well in such concentrated form; and 
while his sentences flow with smooth, 
rhythmical cadence, each point is forcibly 
presented, with no redundancy of expres- 
sion. The book will be read with interest 
by Bible students as well as by those inter- 
ested in phrenological illustration. 

M. 0. TIERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Unitep States Orriocra, Postar Gvipg. 
July No. tells what a circular is; why 
mail matter is sometimes not delivered ; 
discusses the “‘green goods” business, 
and other topics of interest to the business 
and social world. 


A Memoriat To Coneress. On the subject 
of a comprehensive exhibit of roads, 
their construction and maintenance, at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Mr. Albert A. Pope, of Boston, is very 
urgent in this pamphlet for a proper repre- 
sentation of theroad matter. He should be 
sustained. Country districts, if distinguished 
for anything, are, as a rule, notable for 
their bad highways and by-ways, and few 
of our more intelligent people appear to es- 
timate at anything like their value the ser- 
vice good roads are to a community. 
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Practica CarriaGe Buitpine. A collec- 
tion of articles compiled from those con- 
tributed to the columns of The Black- 
smith and Wheelwright during the past 
few years, and covering the entire range 
of the Art of Carriage Building, from the 
plan of a vehicle to its completion, illus- 
trating and describing fully the sectional 
parts. Edited by M. T. Richardson, edi- 
tor of The Blacksmith and Wheelwright. 
Illustrated. Vol. II. Cloth, $1. M. T. 
Richardson Cv., New York. 

The first volume of this title was noted a 
while since as anexceedingly useful manual 
to the working mechanic inthe trade repre- 
sented. The second volume, just received 
from the publisher, is a continuation, and 
completion of the series of instructive pa- 
pers that bear upon the different depart- 
ments of carriage-making. The first paper 
gives some information regarding axles, in 
addition to what is said in Vol. I.: then 
follows a detail of the plumbing of spokes, 
gather of wheels, making yokes and whif- 
fletrees, laying off a fore carriage, special 
tools, making ovals, blocking corners, 
making and laying off of patterns, and 
drawing of tools. Complete instructions 
regarding the laying off and framing of car- 
riage bodies, construction of carriage parts 
and wheels, light and heavy sleighs are 
given. The book is profusely illustrated, 
and printed and bound uniform with the 
first volume. 


SourHERN Women in the recent educational 
movement in the South. By Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, M. A. Is the title of Bureau of 
Education Circular No. 1 for this year. 
We are pleased to see that the interest 
shown by women of the Southern States 
in educational progress has obtained a 
recognition. Mr. Mayo’s statements will 
go far toward correcting many erroneous 
impressions especially current in the 
North. The book is practically a report 
founded upon an extensive course of in- 
spection of school affairs, and one of its 
urgent conclusions is the great need of 
increased facilities for the children and 
youth in all parts of the South. 


Tae MaGazingk oF Porrry. Quarterly. 
July No. contains upward of twenty-eight 
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MOON’S PHASES. 


'Full Moon. 

Last Quarter...... 
New Moon........ 
First Quarter...... 
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personal sketches, with portraits in half 
tone or from drawings of most of the 
authors, and also specimens of their verse. 
We note among the first names that of 
Mrs. Helen A. Manville, from whom the 














